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CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Secrion I.—FRONTIERS OF ANCIENT KAsmir. 


81. Our account of the political topography of ancient Kasmir 
may conveniently open with a survey of its frontiers. These agree so 
closely with the natural boundaries of the Valley that we have already 
had occasion to trace them when dealing with the mountain ranges 
enclosing the latter. It will however be useful to supplement our 
information regarding these frontiers by a brief notice of the territories 
which lay beyond them and formed the neighbours of the Kasmir 
kingdom in Hindu times. 

Beginning in the south-east we have first the Valley of KAs- 
THAVATA, the present Kast*var (‘ Kishtwar’ of 
the maps) on the upper Cinab. It is mention- 
ed by Kalhana as a separate hill state in the 
time of Kalaga.! Its Rajés who were Hindus till Aurangzcb’s time, 
practically retained their independence until the conquest of their terri- 
tory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The hill-district of Bhadravah lower down on the Cinab is once 
named in the Rajatarangini as Bhadrdvakasa.* Its Rajas were tributary 
to Cambā in recent centuries, This was probably the case also in 
earlier times as we do not find a ruler of Bhadravakasa referred to in 
Kalhana’s lists of hill Rajas. 


Territories S. E. of 
Kasmir. 


l See Rajat. vii. 590 note. 
® See Rajat. viii, 501 note. 
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The Rajas of Camba, the ancient CampA, on the other hand figure 
often in the Kasmir Chronicle.! Their territory has since early times 
comprised the valleys of the sources of the Ravi between Kangra, the 
ancient Trigarta, and Kasthavata. The ancient Rājpūt family which 
rules this hill state to the present day, often intermarried with the 
Lohara dynasty which reigned in Kasmir. 

To the west of Campa and south of Bhadravakasa lay the chiefship 
of VALLĀPURA, the modern Ballavar.2 Its rulers are repeatedly referred 
to in Kalhana’s narrative and retained their independence as petty hill- 
chiefs till the rise of the Jammu family early in this century. ‘ Balla- 
war’ was known also to Albériini. 

Of the political organization of the hill-territories between Valla- 
pura in the south-east and Rajapuri in the north-west we have no 
distinct information. The Hindu inhabitants of this tract including 
Ballavar call themselves now Dogrds and their country Dugar, This 
name is traditionally derived from Skr. *Dvigarta,? but this term is 
nowhere found in our historical texts and has probably been created for 
the sake of an etymology in analogy of the ancient Trigarta. The 
original of the name seems to be Durgara.4 

It is very probable that the region of the lower and middle hills 
between the limits indicated was already in old times divided into a 
number of small chiefships. Of these some eleven seem to have existed 
up to the time of the extension of the Sikh power into the Panjab 
Kohistan.6 They were all absorbed in the growing state of Jammu 
which was originally one of them. 

Among these small hill-chiefs of limited territory but ancient 
descent, we have probably to class the Thakkura Denhgapala on the Cinab 
who gave his daughter to the pretender Bhiksdcara in marriage. Also 
the Raja of Kanpa must probably be located in this hill tract.” Other 
Thakkuras in this region are mentioned as levying blackmail on Prince 
Mallarjuna when on his march to Kasmir from the plains.2 Immediately 
at the foot of the Bin®hal Pass in the territory of VISALATA we find the 
castle of a ‘ Khasa lord,’ who gave shelter to Bhiksacara and at the time 


1 Compare Rajat. vii. 218 note, and CUNNINGHAM, Ane. Geogr., p. 141. 

2 See Rajat. vii. 220 note, and CUNNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr. p. 185. 

3 See Drew, Jummoo, pp. 43 sq. 

4 Compare the Camba copperplate, edited by Prof. KIELHORN, Ind. Ant., 1888, 
Doc: 

5 See CUNNINGHAM, Ane. Geogr. pp. 133 sqq., where a useful synopsis of the 
hill-states in the central portion of the Panjab Kohistan is given. 

8 See Rajat, viii. 554 sqq. 

1 See note vii. 590, 

8 viii. 1989 sqq. 
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was evidently independent.! Temporarily the Khasas of the hills imme- 
diately south of the Pir Pantsāl Range may have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of strong Kagmirrulers. But during the greatest part of the 
period which is known to us from historical sources, they appear to have 
held their own and rather to have levied subsidies, i.e., blackmail from 
the Kasmir rulers.* 

82. Some of the petty hill states here referred to must have been 
included in the region which by its ancient 
name was known as DĀRVĀBHISĀRA. I have 
elsewhere shown that this name, as a geo- 
graphical term, was applied to the whole tract 
of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabhaga and Vitasta.é 
The combined names of the Darvas and Abhisaras are found already in 
the ethnographical lists of the Mahabharata and Brhatsamhité. A 
chief of this region figures by the ethnic appellation of Abisares in the 
accounts of Alexander’s Indian campaign. 

The most important of the hill-states in this territory was certainly 
the ancient RAsapuri represented by the modern district of Rajauri,* 
It comprised the valleys drained by the Tohi of Rajauri and its tribu- 
taries, Owing to its position on the most direct route to the Panjab, 
Rajapuri was necessarily often brought into political relations with 
Kasmir. When Hiuen Tsiang passed through it, the ‘kingdom of 
Rajapuri’ was subject to Kasmir, From the 10th century onwards we 
find the chiefs of Rajapuri as practically independent rulers, though the 
Chronicle tells us of numerous expeditions undertaken into their terri- 
tory by the later Kasmir kings. The upper valley of the Tohi of Prūnts 
leading to the Pir Pantsal Pass, was included in Rajapuri_ terri- 
tory. Here lay probably the famous strong-hold of Rajayiri known also 
to Albériini.® 

Rajapuri took its name from its capital which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana and undoubtedly occupied the position of the 
present town of Rajauri.? The ruling family belonged to the Khasa 
tribe. Its descendants were the Muhammadanized Rājpūt chiefs who 
retained this territory down to the present century. 

On the north-west Rajapuri was adjoined by the territory of 


Frontier territories 
to the south-west 
and west. 


l viii. 1665 sqq. 

2 See Rajat. viii. 2283 note. 

3 See note i. 180. 

4 For a detailed account, see Rajat. vi. 286 note, 
b See Rajat. viii. 959 note, 

8 See vii. 1270 note. 

T See vii. 973 sqq. 
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Lomara.! The chief valley belonging to this hill-state was the present 
Loh?rin which we have already visited when examining the Tos?maidan 
route. Lohara became important for Kagmir from the end of the llth 
century when a branch of its ruling family acquired the Kasmir throne. 
Subsequently this branch succeeded also to Lohara which thus became 
united to Kagmir under the same ruler. As the ancestral home and 
stronghold of the dynasty, the castle of Lohara has played a great part 
during the last reigns related by Kalhana. The chiefs of Lohara are 
distinctly named as belonging to the Khaga tribe. 

Lohara seems to have included in those times also the town and 
district of Paryotsa corresponding to the present Pinch or Prints 
(the Kasmiri form), in the lower valley of the Tohi (Tausi).4 In Hiuen 
Tsiang’s time Parnotsa gave its name to the whole hill-state which was 
then tributary to Kagmir. The Muhammadan Rajas of Prints, closely 
related to the Khakhas of the Vitasta Valley, remained more or less 
independent till the conquest of Maharaja Gulab Singh. Their terri- 
tory forms now a separate small principality under a branch of the 
Jammu family. Parnotsa being on the great route to the western 
Panjab is often mentioned in the Kaémir Chronicles. The large per- 
centage of the Kagmiri element in the population of Prints attests the 
closeness and ancient date of its relations to Kasmir. 

The hills to the south-west of Prints were held till early in this 
century by petty chiefs, known as the Rajas of Koflz. It is possible 
that the small hill-state of KALIÑJARA repeatedly referred to by Kalhana 
and known also to Ferishta, lay in this direction.’ 

Proceeding to the north-west of Parnotsa we come to the valley of 
the Vitasta. This, as has already been shown above, was held in old 
times as an outlying frontier-district of Kasmir as far down as BotyA- 
SAKA, the present Bulidsa. Beyond this point it was occupied by 
Khagas. In Muhammadan times the valley was divided between several 
petty chiefs of the Khakha and Bomba clans who seem to have acknow- 
ledged as their nominal head the Khakha Raja of Muzaffarabad. The 
portion of the valley between Muzaffarabad and Buliasa bore the 
old name of DvAravati from which the modern designation of this tract, 
Dvarbidi, is derived (see above, § 53). 


l Compare for the history of Lohara and its various localities, Note E, Rajat. iv. 
177, reproduced in Ind. Ant., 1897, pp. 225 sqq. 

2 See for details note iv. 18. Hiuen Tsiang’s reference shows that the town of 
Parnotsa must be older than the time of Lalitaditya to whom Kalhana ascribes its 
foundation. 

3 See note Rajat. vii, 1256. 

Mate 
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83, Further to the west and beyond the course of the Vitasta 
after its great bend, Jay the ancient kingdom 
of Urasa.! Its greatest part is comprised in 
the British district of Hazara, between the Vitasta and Indus. It is 
the Ovapoa or "Apoa of Ptolemy; its ruler figurés as Arsakes in the 
accounts of Alexander’s campaigns. Hiuen Tsiang mentions the terri- 
tory by the name of Wu-la-shi and found it tributary to Kasmir. 
Though this dependence seems soon to have ceased we find Urasa often 
referred to in the Rajatarangini. The account of Samkaravarman’s 
ill-fated expedition in this direction furnishes us with a clue as to the 
position of the old capital of Uraśā. It probably lay between the 
present Mansahra and Abbottabad.? Kalhana’s notice of an expedition 
undertaken in his own time mentions in Urasa the town of ATYUGRA- 
PURA. I have shown in my note on the passage that this locality is 
probably represented by the modern Agré, situated on the border of 
Hazara towards the ‘Black Mountains.’ We have an intermediary 
form of the name in Ptolemy’s "Ifdyovpos, given as the designation of 
a town in Uarsa or Arsa north of Taxila. 

In Muhammadan times Urasa was included in the region known ag 
Pakhli. This is defined by Abi-l-Fazl as comprising the whole of the 
hill territory between Kasmir in the east and the Indus on the west.4 To 
Pakhli belonged also the lower valley of the Kigangang& and the 
valleys of the streams which flow into the latter from the Kajnag Range 
and the mountains to the north-west of Kagmir. 

This tract which is now known as Karnau, bore the old name of 
Karndua. It seems to have been held by 
small chiefs nominally tributary to Kasgmir 
even in later Hindu times.5 It is but rarely mentioned in the Chronicle. 
The inhabitants were Khasas,ê who are represented by the modern 
Bomba clans still holding Karnau. Their Rajas were practically 
independent till the Sikh conquest and often harried the north-western 
parts of Kasmir.’ The last irruption of the Karnau Bombas and their 
allies, the Khakha chiefs of the Vitasta Valley, occurred as 1 
1846, 


Urasa-Hazara. 


Kisanganga Valley. 


ate as 


For a detailed synopsis of the old notices, see Rajat. v. 217 note. 
See Rajat. v. 217 note and CUNNINGHAM, Anc. Geogr., p. 104, 

8 Compare note viii. 3402. 

4 See Ain-i-Akb., ii. pp. 390 sq. 

b Compare Rajat. viii. 2485 note. 

ê See viii. 2756, 3006, 3088. 

1 Compare for the modern Karnau, Bares, Gazetteer, p. 228, 
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The valley of the Kisanganga above its junction with the Karnau 
river and as far as Sardi, forms a separate tract known as Drava. This 
is possibly the DuraypA mentioned in a passage of Kalhana’s Chronicle.! 
The northernmost portion of the tract seems to have been a dependency 
of Kasmir even during the later Hindu reigns. At Sardi we find the 
shrine of Sarada, one of the most sacred Tirthas of old Kagmir. To 
this as well as an old feudal stronghold in its neighbourhood we shall 
have occasion to refer thereafter (§ 127). 

Through Sardi leads a route to Cilas on the Indus. But this 
territory as well as the other portions of the Upper Indus Valley lay 
apparently quite beyond the sphere of Kasmir political influence. Hence 
we meet nowhere in the Chronicles with their ancient names. 

84. Immediately above Sardi the valley of the Kiganganga turns, 
as we have seen, into a narrow uninhabited 
gorges At the other end of this gorge we 
reach the territory of the Darads. Their settlements on the Upper 
Kisanganga and its tributaries seem to have formed a separate little 
kingdom, called by a general name DARADDEŠA in the Chronicle.? 
Its inhabitants who bore Hindu names, more than once attempted inva- 
sions of Kasmir. DARATPURĪ, ‘the town of the Darads,’ which was the 
capital of their chiefs, may have occupied the position of the modern 
Guréz (map ‘ Goorais’).2 The latter is the chief place of the valley 
where the Nawabs governing it till the Sikh conquest resided. The 
‘Mleccha’ chiefs who on two occasions figure as the Darad Rajas’ allies 
from the north, were perhaps rulers of other Darad tribes further 
towards the Indus who had early been converted to Islam.4 

Crossing from the head-waters of the Kisanganga to those of the 
Dras River we arrive in high-level valleys 
inhabited by people of Tibetan race and 
language, the Bhauttas of the Chronicles. The Rajatarangini tells us 
nothing of the political organization or .topography of the Bhautta 
territories. It is, however, possible that we have a reference to Leh, 
the capital of Ladakh, in the “foreign country called Low,” which 
Kalhana names in iii. 10. 

Nor do the later Chronicles supply us with any details in this 
direction, though the several invasions which Kasmir suffered from 
this side give Jonaraja and Srivara occasion to refer more frequently to 
the Bhanttas and their rulers. It may, however be noted that Srivara 


Darad territory. 


Bhauttas. 


1 See viii. 2709 note. 

2 Compare Rajat. vii. 911 ; for other references to the Darads, i. 312 note. 
8 See vil. 911 note. 

4 See viii. 2762 note. 
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already knows the terms ‘ Little and Great Bhutta-land.’! They refer to 
Baltistan (Skardo) and Ladakh which have continued to be known to 
the present day as ‘Little and Great Tibet,’ or among Kasmiris as Lukh 
Butun and Bud Butun.2 These terms are in fact of a far older date, 
as they are found already in the Chinese Annals as Little and Great 
Polia.® 

The eastern frontier of Kasmir is, as we have seen, formed by a 
mountain range which runs from the Zōji-Lā almost due south towards 
Kast®var. Along this range on the east lies a long narrow valley 
marked as Maru-Wardwan on the map (in Kasgmiri Madivadvan). It 
is drained by a large river which joins the Cinab near the town of 
. Kast®var. Owing to its high elevation and the rigours of its climate it 
is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. Drew’s race 
map and other authorities, this consists now chiefly of Kasmiris. 
Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncertain. The 
Valley is nowhere mentioned in our old Kasmirian texts.* It is hence 
doubtful whether it belonged to Kasmir territory in Hindu times. Yet 
Abt-l-Fazl counts it among the Parganas of Kasmir.5 Beyond it to 
the east stretches an uninhabited belt of high mountains and glaciers, 
dividing Madivadvan from the Tibetan tracts of Stiru and Zanskar. To 
the south we reach once more the territory of Kasthavata from which 
our present survey has started. 


1 See Sriv. iii. 445 (Suksmabrhadbhuttadesau). 

2 Butun (connected with the ethnic term Buf? < Bhautta; see above, § 58), is 
the Kagmiri term for Tibet in general. 

è Compare A. Rfimusat, Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques, i. p. 194; and SIR H. 
YULE, Cathay, p. lxx. 

4 The Trisamdhyamahatmya which refers to the Valley as Madavatira, cannot 
claim any particular antiquity. 

5 See Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 369. 
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Srction I].—Ancient POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 


85. The Valley of Kagmir to which we may now return has 
from early times been divided into two great 
parts, known by their modern names as 
Kamrdz and Maraz. These terms are derived 
from Skr. KramarasyA and ManpavardAsya, which are found very 
frequently in the Rajataranginias well as the later Chronicles! The 
original form of the modern Kamraz was known to the tradition of the 
Srinagar Pandits generally. With the old name Madavarajya, however, 
I found only those few acquainted who, like the late Pandit Damodara 
and Pandit Govind Kaul, had specially studied Kalhana’s Chronicle. 

According to the generally prevailing notion Maraz comprises the 
districts on both sides of the Vitastaé above Srinagar, and Kamraz those 
below. The present tradition places the boundary of the two great divi- 
sions more accurately at the Shérgarhi palace. That the boundary was 
already in old times indicated by a line drawn through the capital is 
easily proved by an examination of all passages.in the Rajatarangini 
and other Chronicles naming Madavaradjya and Kramarajya. They 
invariably show localities situated above Srinagar in the former and 
those below in the latter division. 

We arrive at the same result on a reference to the Ain-i Akbari. 
Abiu-l-Fazl distinctly informs us that ‘ the whole kingdom was divided 
under its ancient rulers into two divisions, Mardj on the east and Kamraj 
on the west.”? He then proceeds to tabulate the thirty-eight Parganas 
into which Kasmir was divided under Akbar’s administration, separately 
under the two main-heads of Maraj and Kamraj. The city of Srinagar 
is counted with the former, and so are also all Parganas above the capital, 
while those below are shown in Kamrāj. 

The term of Kamräz has in modern times occasionally been used 
also in a more restricted sense, for the designation of the Parganas to 
the west and north-west of the Volur lake. This usage probably arose 
from the fact that at various periods several of the small Parganas in 
this portion of the Valley were for administrative purposes grouped 
together in one Pargana, to which the name Kamraz was given.? This 


Kramarajya, Mada- 
varajya. 


1 See my note on Rajat. ii. 15. 

2 Compare Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 368. 

è Thus Abi-l-Fazl’s table seems to show that in Akbar’s time the old Parganas 
of Uttar, Lolau, Hamal and Machipir were embodied in the large Pargana of 
‘Kamraj;’ see A?n-i Akb., ii. p. 871. In Moorcroft’s and Baron Hiigel’s list the Par- 
gana Kamraj includes Uttar, Hamal and Machiptr. Owing to the frequent changes 
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circumstance explains the different accounts referred to by Prof. Buhler 
in his note on the term Kramarajya.! 

Though the terms Madavarajya and Kramarajya are so often 
employed in the Chronicles, we have no distinct evidence of the two 
divisions having in Hindu times formed separate administrative units 
or provinces. It is possible that this was the case at one or the other 
period. But Abi-l-Fazl’s account as well as the usage traceable from 
his time to the present day show that the terms in their popular geo- 
graphical significance could maintain themselves quite independently 
of actual administrative divisions.? 

86. The whole of the Valley has from an early date been sub- 
divided for administrative purposes into a 
considerable number of small districts known 
in recent times as ‘ Parganas.’ Their ancient 
designation was visaya.2 The number, names and limits of these sub- 
divisions have been subject to considerable variations during the period 
over which our documents extend. 


Administrative 
Districts. 


The great majority of the Parganas known in recent times can be 
safely assumed to have existed already during the Hindu rule. This is 
proved by the fact that the names of numerous Parganas are found in 
their ancient forms already in the Rajatarangini and the other Chroni- 
cles. But these texts do not furnish us anywhere with a complete list 
of the Parganas. It is hence impossible for us to restore in full detail 
the map of the administrative sub-divisions for any particular epoch 


of the Pargana divisions (see below) the extent of the ‘ Pargana Kawr3j’ has also 
varied from time to time. 

1 See Report, p. 11. 

2 The only trace I can find of a general division of KaSmir other than that into 
Madavarajya and Kramarajya, is contained in an unfortunately corrupt and fragmen- 
tary passage of the Lokaprakasa, iv. It seems to divide the twenty-seven Visayas 
or Parganas of Kasmir (see below) into three tracts, viz. (i) Kramarajya from 
Khoyasramika onwards (Khuy?#h6m, the old Khuyasrama is meant); (ii) Madhyama- 
rajya from the Canula [river ?] to Lahara or Lar; (iii) Madavarajya from 
Srivantaka (?). 

The text is in a deplorable condition and the explanation of Canila and Srivan- 
taka quite uncertain, The former may be the river of doubtful name and identity 
referred to in Rajat. note v. 109. It appears as if at the time to which the Loka- 
prakasga’s notice goes back, an intermediate slice of territory had been formed 
between Kramarajya and Madavarajya and dubbed Madhyamardjya ‘the middle 
province.’ Five thonsand villages out of the 66,063 with which the text credits 
KaSmir, are attributed to this intermediate division. 

8 Compare for the term visaya Rajat. v. 51; viii. 1260, 1413, 2697. 

The expression Pargana may have been introduced by the Mughal administra- 
tion. Its Skr. original * puragana is not found in the Chronicles. 
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during Hindu times. The Lokaprakāśa, it is true, tells us of the 
division of Kasmir into twenty-seven Visayas and enumerates some 
nineteen of the latter. But several of the names are so corrupt as to be 
beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly modern look. In any 
case it is impossible to fix the date to which this notice may belong or 
to judge of its authenticity.! 

Abu-l-Fazl’s account is the first which presents us with a systematic 
statement of Kasmir Parganas. It is of special interest because it 
shows us how their list could be increased or re-adjusted within certain 
limits according to fiscal requirements or administrative fancies. The 
return of Asaf Khan reproduced by Abū-l-Fazl shows thirty-eight 
Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi ‘Ali contained forty-one. The 
difference is accounted for by the amalgamation of some and the splitting- 
up of other Parganas. The Parganas varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenue-assessments. Thus, e.g, Patan 
was assessed at circ. 5300 Kharwars, while the revenue from ‘ Kamraj’ 
amounted to 446,500 Kharwārs. 

The number of Parganas had changed but little during Mughal and 
Pathan times. For the Sikhs on their conquest of the Valley seem to 
have found thirty-six as the accepted traditional number. But there 
had been various changes in the names and extent of these Parganas. 
These changes became still more frequent under the Sikh administra- 
tion, as is seen by a comparison of the lists given by Moorecroft (1823), 
Baron Hügel (1835) and Vigne (circ. 1840). They all show a total 
of thirty-six Parganas but vary among themselves in the names of 
individual Parganas. 

These frequent changes and redistributions of the Parganas conti- 
nued during Dogra Rule. The most accurate list I am able to refer to 
for this most recent period, is that given by Major Bates. It shows a 
total of forty-three Parganas for the year 1865.4 Subsequent reforms 
introduced Tahsils after the fashion of British provinces with a view to 
reducing the number of sub-divisions. The latest list shows eleven 
Tahsils.§ In their constitution little regard was paid to the historical 
divisions of the country. Fortunately, however, Kasmiris are as con- 


1 Of the LokaprakaSa’s Visayas Khoyasrami, Samala, Lahari, Auladiya, Nildsa, 
Khadiviya correspond clearly to the Khiyasrama, Samala, Lahara, Holada, Nilagva, 
Khadiivi of the Rajatarangini. Hkena, Devasīūvī may possibly be corruptions for 
Evenaka and Devasarasa. Krodhana, Dvāvimśati, Bhrnga, Phégvd probably repre- 
sent the modern Parganas of Kruhin, Dunts, Bring, Phakh. Célana, Vitastha, 
Satrava, Svanavari, Nila, Hari, Jalahadiya, are quite uncertain, 

2 See Gazetteer, p. 2 sqq. 

3 Compare the sketch-map attached to MR, LAWRENCE’s Valley, 
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servative in their topographical nomenclature as in many other matters. 
The old Pargana names are hence still in ordinary use and likely 
to remain so for some time to come.! 

The absence of a complete list of Parganas for an earlier period 
and the changes in their constitution during more recent times make a 
systematic exposition of the ancient territorial divisions impracticable. 
In a separate note I have given a comparative table of the Pargana lists 
we possess since Akbar’s time, There too I have indicated the ancient 
equivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be traced in the 
Sanskrit Chronicles. We shall have occasion to refer to these names 
and their history in the course of our detailed survey of ancient locali- 
ties in the Valley. l 

87. The large number of administrative sub-divisions which as 
we have seen goes back to an early date, may 
be taken as an indication of the dense popu- 
lation then occupying the Valley. We have 
no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number. of the 
population which the country contained in Hindu times. Baut there is 
every reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than 
at the present day. The existence of a very great number of deserted 
village-sites, in all parts of the country, the remains already alluded to 
of a far more extended system of irrigation, the number of great temple 
ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people,—all point to the same 
conclusion. - 

The present century has witnessed in Kasmir a series of appalling 
famines and epidemics, which wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the 
rural population particularly. The last famine, 1878-79, alone is 
supposed to have removed three-fifth of the population from the Valley.’ 
The political vicissitudes of the first half of the century had a baneful 
influence on the economical condition of Kagsmir and brought about 
an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes. Notwithstanding all these trials the population which in 1835 
was estimated at about 200,000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to 
the census of 1891. 

These figures indicate great powers of recuperation. Yet it is held 
by competent judges that the present agricultural population is by no 
means sufficient even for the land actually nnder cultivation. It would. 
hence manifestly be hazardous to make any guess as to the numbers 


Density of popula- 
tion in old Kasmir. 


1 The Survey of India maps indicates the approximate extent of the Parganas 
recognized in the fifties. 

2 See Supplementary Note BB. 

8 Compare for this and other statistical details Mr, LAWRENCE’s Valley, p. 223 sqq. 
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which the country might have supported in the most prosperous times 
of Hindu rule. 

The fact of: Kagsmir having possessed a far greater population in 
ancient times helps to explain the curious traditional verse which puts 
the number of villages of Kasmir at 66,063. The verse is found twice 
in the Lokaprakasa and still lives in the oral tradition of the Brahmans 
throughout the Valley. It has been reproduced from the latter in 
Pandit Sahibrim’s Tirthasamgraha.! That it can claim some antiquity 
is evident from the allusion made to the number in Jonaraja’s Chronicle.* 

Though that figure must have at all times implied a considerable ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless characteristic of the popular notion on the 
subject. Even Sharifu-d-din whose information, collected about 4.p. 1400, 
is generally accurate and matter-of-fact, records: “It is popularly 
believed that in the whole of the province—plains and mountains 
together —are comprised 100,000 villages. The land is thickly inhabit- 
ed.” 8 Jt is curious that Mirza Haidar who had ruled Kasmir himself 
copies this statement without modification or dissent, 
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88. The ancient divisions of Kramarajya and Madavarajya are 
separated by a line drawn through Srinagar. This fact as well as the 
great historical interest attaching to Srinagar as the capital of the 
country make it the convenient starting-point for our survey. The 
history of Kasmir has always been reflected as it were in that of its 
capital. The site of the latter has not changed for more than 
thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample historical 
data which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of 
Srinagar and to trace back the city’s history to the time of its foundation. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited the Kasmir capital about a.D. 631, and 
whose record is the earliest we possess, found 
it already in the position of the present Sri- 
nagar. He describes it as situated along the 


Srinagara in the 
Hiuen Tsiang?’s time. 


l Sastir gramasahasrani sastir gramagatani cal sastir gramas trayo grama hyetat 
Kagmiramandalam il; comp. LokaprakaSa, Ind. Studien, xviii. p. 375. 

2 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 153. 

8 See Tarikh-t-Rashidi, p, 430. RirrzR who reproduces the passage of the 
Zafarnama from De la Croix’s translation, shows the number of villages as 10,000; 
see Asien, ii. p. 1123. It may be noted in passing that according to the Census of 
1891 the number of villages in KaSmir was then reckoned at 2870. 


Jaa. 12 
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east bank of a great river, i.e. the Vitasté, 12 or 13 li long from north 
to south and 4 or 5 li broad from east to west, About 10 li to the 
south-east of this, “the new city,” the pilgrim notices a Buddhist convent 
which lay between a high mountain on the north and the site of ‘ the 
old city’ on the south. 

It is the merit of General Cunningham to have first recognized that 
the situation here indicated for the new capital of Hiuen Tsiang’s time 
corresponds exactly to that of the modern Srinagar.! <A glance at the 
map shows that the position and dimensions ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang 
to the new city apply closely to that part of Srinagar which occupies 
the right or eastern riverbank, and which, as we shall see, forms the 
older portion of the city. The two and a half miles represented by the 
12 or 13 li of the Chinse measurement, agree accurately with the length 
of the city within its ancient limits along the eastern bank of the Vitasta. 
The estimate of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 Jz) 
is equally correct. 

89. The position of ‘ the old city’ is marked by the present village 
of Pandréthan which derives its name from 
the appellation PuRANADHISTHANA, meaning ‘ the 
Old Capital.’ It lies to the south-east of Srinagar just as Hiuen Tsiang 
says, at the south foot of a mountain spur which rises with bold slopes 
to a height of about 3000 feet above the village. Measured from the 
nearest point of old Srinagar, the distance to the presumptive site of 
the monastery between Pandréthan and the steep hill-side is exactly two 
miles or 10 la. 

The history of ‘ the Old Capital’ is so closely connected with that of 
Srinagara that it will be useful to acquaint ourselves first with the 
data bearing upon it. The name of PurANADHISTHANA meets us first in 
Kalhana’s account of the reign of King Pravarasena I. (or Sresthasena) 
who is said to have erected there a shrine known as that of Siva 
Pravareśvara.? At the beginning of the tenth century the minister 
Meruvardhana built at Puranadhisthana a Visnu temple called after his 
own name. This has been rightly identified by General Cunningham 
with the well-preserved little temple which still stands in the village 
of Pandréthan and has often been described by European travellers. 


Puranadhisthana. 


l Gen. CUNNINGHAM’s identification was first indicated in his paper on the 
architecture of KaSmir temples, J. A. S. B., 1848, p. 283. For a fuller account, see 
Ane. Geogr., pp. 93 sqq. 


2 See Rajat, iii. 99 note, where detailed references have been given regarding the 
site 


è See v. 267 note, also for descriptions of the temple. 
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Even in Kalhana’s own time pious foundations are recorded at this 
ancient site. 

The identity of Pandréthan with the site named in the Chronicle 
as ‘the Old Capital’ is proved by ample evidence. It is indicated in 
the old gloss on Rajat. v. 267 and is still known to Pandit tradition. 
Svivara in describing the flight of some troops which had been defeated 
in Srinagar and were retiring along the Vitasta to the east, speaks of 
the road from the Samudraématha (Sud@rmar on the right bank of the 
river near the second bridge) to Purvadhisthana as covered with the 
corpses of the slain! It is clear that by the latter designation which 
also means ‘the Old Capital,’ he refers to our present Pandréthan. 
This name itself is the direct phonetic derivative of Purānādhişthāna.? 

90. General Cunningham has assumed that ‘the Old Capital’ 
marked by the site of Pandrtjhan was in 
reality the ancient S’RINAGARI which Kalhana 
mentions as the capital founded by the great Asoka.? His assumption 
was based on another passage of the Chronicle which mentions the 
foundation of the shrine of Jyesthar:udra at Srinagari by Jalauka, the 
son of Agoka. General Cunningham thought he could recognize this 
shrine in the extant temple on the top of the Takht-i Sulaiman hill, 
below which at a distance of about one and a half miles Pandréthan 


Aéoka’s Srinagari. 


is situated. 
I have shownin my note on the passage that no reliance can be 


placed on the alleged tradition which General Cunningham had adduced 
as the sole proof of his location of the shrine. Yet at the same time 
the evidence recorded by me proves that Jyestlharudra must have been 
worshipped either on the hill itself or im its close vicinity. Accordingly 
Agoka’s Srinagari may safely be looked for in the same neighbourhood. 
Our present data do not allow us to decide with absolute certainty 
whether its site was at Pandréthan or elsewhere. But there are at 
least sufficient indications to make General Cunningham’s view appear 


very tempting and probable. 


1 See Stiv. iv. 290. 

2 The K§. derivative of Skr. Purdna is pr@nt* ‘old’; this forms, with assimilation 
of the initial double consonant, the first part, Pēn-, of the modern name. The elision 
of the second @in the assumed intermediary form * P[w]rén{a]déthan is accounted 
for by the influence of the stress accent which lies on the second syllable of the 
modern name. The development of the combination nd into adr is paralleled by 
similar cases in other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars; comp. Dr. GRIERSON, Phonology of 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Z.D.M.G.,1. p. 37, §115. The nazalisation of ë may be of 
recent date, as the old gloss of A, on Rajat. v. 267 shows the name as Pdémydrthan, 
i. e. Péntdrethan. 

3 See Note C, i. 124, 
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‘There isin the first place the significant name Puranadhisthana, ‘the 
Old Capital,’ which shows that the site of Pandréthan must have once been 
occupied by an important city. Next.it is to be noted that Kalhana’s 
narrative knows nothing of any other capital which might have been 
founded in this vicinity previous to the new capital built by Pravarasena II. 
on the site of the present Srinagar. Lastly we haye an indication in 
the very name Srinagara which Pravaragena’s city has come to bear in 
general usage instead of its proper and official designation Pravarapura. 

If Asoka’s Srinagari actually lay at or near the present Pandréthan 
the transfer of its name to the new capital is most readily accounted 
for. General Cunningham already has rightly pointed out the numerous 
analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other Indian 
capitals.| Pravarasena’s city was practically contiguous to the older 
Srinagari and existed for centuries side by side with it. We can 
hence easily understand that popular usage retained for the new capital 
the old familiar designation. Exactly in the same way the several new 
cities founded by successive kings in the vicinity of Delhi all continued 
to be known simply by the name “ Delhi,” though each of them was 
originally intended to bear the distinctive name of its founder. 

Though Puranadhisthana had sunk to small importance already in 
Hindu times, extensive remains of ancient buildings can still be traced 
on the terraced slopes rising immediately to the north and north-east of 
Pandréthan. Foundations of old walls, carved slabs, and architectural 
fragments cover the foot of the hill-side for about one and a half miles. 
Broken Lingas of colossal dimensions are scattered among them. All 
the remains above ground, however, are far too much decayed to permit 
of a distinction of individual structures.3 

The advantages of Pandréthan as the site for a great city cannot be 
compared with those offered by the position of Srinagar. Yet the 
close vicinity of the Vitasta, coupled with the security from floods which 
the near hill-slopes afford, must have been appreciated in an earlier 


l See Anc. Geogr., pp. 97 sq. 

2 The feminine form Srznagar? is used also for the new capital; comp. Raat. 
i. 104 note. ‘There is thus no difference in the name as applied to both ASoka’s and 
Pravarasena’s cities. Srinagara or Srinagar? means the “City of Sri”, ie. of 
Laksmi, the Goddess of Fortune. For a whimsical etymology of European growth, 
which has turned Srinagar into the “ City of the Sun ”, see above § 4, note. 

8 Compare for an account of these ruins, CUNNINGHAM, J. A. &. B., 1848, pp. 283 
sq, Anc. Geogr. 95 sq. [The remarks made in the latter place as to the supposed 
cause of the desertion of Puranadhisthana rest on a misinterpretation of certain 
Rajatarangini passages. The reconstruction of an alleged ‘ Pravaresvara symbol’ 
at Pandréthan, J, 4, 8, B., 1848, pp, 824 sq., is also unsupported by evidence. | 
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period when probably the riveraine flats of the valley were less drained. 
The small semi-circular glens which are formed between projecting spurs 
both north and east of the present village, with their gentle slopes offer 
convenient building sites. The fertile shores of the Dal are also within 
easy reach of Pandréthan through the gap in the hill-range which 
separates the Takht-i Sulaiman hill from the greater heights to the east. 
It is probably in this direction that we have to look for the Sangharaéma 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in connection with ‘ the old city.’ 

91. Kalhana’s Chronicle furnishes us with a full account of the 
origin of the new city which was the capital 
of the Kaśmīr in his time and destined to 
remain so to the present day.! Kalhana attri- 
butes the foundation of this capital to King Pravarasena II. The topo- 
graphical details of his description make it clear beyond all doubt that 
its site was that of the present Srinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Pravarasena’s town was duly recog- 
nized by General Cunningham who referred to the close agreement 
between the general features of Kalhana’s description and the situation 
of the present capital. He also pointed out that Kalhana distinctly 
mentions as one of the pious buildings founded in Pravarasena’s city 
that very Jayendraviha@ra in which Hiuen Tsiang resided during his long 
stay in the Kasmir capital.? Subsequently Professor Bühler noticed the 
survival of several old local names for parts of the modern city which 
also prove its identity with Pravarasena’s capital. The most convinc- 
ing evidence, however, is contained in the long list of ancient buildings 
and localities which Kalhana mentions in Pravarasena’s town. In the 
course of our survey we shall be able to identify many of them within 
the modern Srinagar and its environs. 

The attribution of this new capital to King Pravarasena rests on 
equally strong proof. Through a chain of references extending over 
nearly twelve centuries we can trace the use of the name PRAVARAPURA, 
shortened (bhimavat) for Pravarasenapura, as the official and correct 
designation of the city occupying the site of the present Srinagar. We 
have found this appellation already in the record of the T’ang Annals 
going back to the commencement of the eighth century. Itis also found 
in the works of Ksemendra, Bilhana, and numerous other Kagmirian 
authors. It has continued to be used to the present day in colophons 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes and similar documents.* 


Pravarasena’s 
capital, 


I See Rajat. iii. 336-363. 

2 See Anc. Geogr., p. 97; also Rajat. iii. 355 note. 

3 Compare Report, p. 16. 

4 For detailed references see my note Rajat, iii. 3389-349, Si?-Pravarapure for 
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The date of King Pravarasena IT. whose name the above desig- 
nation of the new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed 
with accuracy, Various historical and numismatic indications, however, 
make it probable that he ruled at some period of the 6th century. 
Thus we can easily understand that at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit (A,D. 631) Srinagara or Pravarapura was still the ‘ new city.’ 

92. The traditional account of the foundation of Pravarapura as 
recorded by Kalhana is of considerable interest. 
Though largely interwoven with legendary 
matter it preserves for us a series of exact 
topographical data. Kalhana’s story is contained in verses 336-349 of 
the Third Book, and runs briefly as follows.! 

When King Pravarasena II. had returned from his victorious ex- 
peditions abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to bear 
his name, He was then residing in the city of his grandfather Prava- 
rasena I., j.e. in Puranadhisthana.* From there the king went forth 
at night in order, as the text says, “to ascertain in a supernatural way 
the proper site and the auspicious time for the foundation of the new 
city.” On his way he reached a stream which skirted a burning ground, 
and was illuminated by the glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other 
bank of the stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible 
form. Promising him fulfilment of his desire, the demon invited the 
king to cross over to his own side by the embankment he was preparing 
for him. Thereupon “the Raksasa stretched out his own knee from 
the other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahasarit to be parted 
by an embankment (Setu).” The courageous Pravarasena drew out 
his dagger (ksurik&), cut with it steps into the flesh of the Raksasa, 
and thus crossed over to the place which has since been known as 
Ksurikabala, The demon then indicated to him the auspicious time 
and disappeared, after telling him to build his town where he would 
see the measuring line laid down in the morning. This line (sūtra) of 
the Vetala the king eventually discovered “at the village of Sdritaka 
at which the goddess Sariké and the demon Atta resided.” ‘There 
he built his city in which the first shrine erected was the famous one 
of Siva Pravaresvara, 


Legend of foundation 
of Pravarapura. 


Sripravarasenapure is often written in the abbreviated form S%ipre in the formulas 
of the Lokaprakaga, almanacs, etc. Kalhana often uses the simple Pura for Par- 
varapura and Nagara for Srinagara. 

l For all detailed references in connection with this story, note iii. 389-349 
should be consulted. 

2 That Purdnddhisthana is meant is proved by iii. 99. There Kalhana, speaking 
of a foundation of Pravarasena I. in his capital, by a kind of anachronism uses the 
desiguation of Puranadhisthina, 
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Keeping in view the details of the ancient topography of Srinagar, 
we can still follow up step by step the localities by which. the legend 
here related leads King Pravarasena to the site of his new city. We 
have already seen that the Mahdsarit is the stream now known as 
Tsiinth Kul which flows from the Dal into the Vitasté. Near its con- 
fluence with the Vitasta which we have also found already mentioned 
as a Tirtha, there existed, until the times of Maharaja Ranbir Singh, 
a much frequented Hindu burning Ghat. It was undoubtedly of ancient 
date. Kalhana relates how the body of King Uccala, murdered 
in his palace at Srinagar, was hurriedly cremated at the burning 
place situated on the island at the confluence of the Mahdsarit and 
Vitasta.! It is certain that the island of May#sum (Skr. Maksika- 
svamin) is meant here, at the western end of which the Mahasarit or 
Tsinth Kul falls into the Vitasta. 

The stream flowing from the Dal is bounded on its northern bank 
by an old embankment which stretches from the west foot of the 
Takht-i Sulaiman close to the high bank of the Vitasta near the Second 
Bridge. This embankment which is the most substantial at or around 
Srinagar and known only by the general designation of Suth (from 
Skr. setw), ‘dyke,’ is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects the 
whole of the low-lying portions of the city on the right river-bank as 
well as the floating gardens and shores of the Dal which would other- 
wise be exposed to annual inundations from the Vitasta. A tradition 
still heard by Mr. Vigne ascribed the construction of this embankment 
to King Pravarasena.? It is indeed evident that its construction was a 
necessary condition for the safety of the newly founded city. 

Several topographical indications warrant the conclusion that it 
was this old dyke in which the popular legend recorded by Kalhana 
recognized the leg and knee of the demon. A glance at the map shows 
that the eastern portion of the ‘Suth’ turns sharply at a right angle 
and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. Ksurikd@bala was the name 
of the place where Pravarasena according to the legend was supposed 
to have reached firm ground after crossing the stream. I have shown 
that this name in the form of its Kagmiri derivative Khudbal still 
attaches to the city quarter which lies at the western end of the Suth.8 

Finally it will be seen from the map that Kalbana’s words regard- 
ing the ‘Setu’ dividing the waters of the Mahasarit, describe exactly 
the present embankment which has on one side the Tstinth Kul and 
on the other side the various marshes and canals fed by the Mar. It 


l See viii. 339. 
2 See Viene, Travels, ii. p. 69. 
$ See note iii. 339-349. 
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has been shown above that this second outflow of the Dal also shared 
the old name of Mahasarit.! 

93. The name of the village SGritaka where the demon showed 
to the king the proper site for his city, has 
long ago disappeared. Its position, however, 
is sufficiently marked by the mention of the 
goddess Sarika. The latter, a form of Durga, has since ancient times been 
worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the central part of 
Srinagar and is still called after her. The modern name of the hill, 
Har*parvat, is the regular phonetic derivative of Skr. Sdarikdparvata. 
By this name it is designated in the latter Chronicles and Mahatmyas.* 

Another passage of the Rajatarangini shows that the term Vetdla- 
sitrapata, ‘the demon’s measuring line,’ clearly connected with the 
above legend, was also in later times applied to the limits of the oldest 
part of Pravarapura®. But our materials do not enable us to ascer- 
tain these limits in detail. Kalhana it is true, has not failed to specify 
them, as he mentions the temples of Vardhanasvamin and Visvakarman 
as marking the extreme ends of Pravarasena’s city * Unfortunately 
the position of neither of these structures can now be traced. 

So much, however, is clear that the new city was at first confined 
to the right bank of the river. Kalhana tells this distinctly,’ and 
those sites and structures which he particularly mentions in his de- 
scription of Pravarasena’s capital, are all found as far as they can be 
identified, on the right bank. The account of Hiuen Tsiang and the 
T’ang Annals show that even in the 7th century Pravarapura extended 
mainly along the eastern bank of the river.® 

Kalhana follows up his account of the foundation of the city with 
a brief description of its splendours’. He 
notes the extravagant story of its having 
once counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, and 


Old limits of Prava- 
rapura. 


Kalhana’s descrip- 
tion of Pravarapura. 


1 Compare § 65. 

2 See note iii, 339-349. Hāre is the Kagmiri name of the goddess Sarikd as 
well as of the Sarika bird (Maina); comp. BUHLER, Report, pp. 16 sq. 

Panjabis and other foreign visitors from India have by a popular etymology 
turned the ‘Hill of Sarika’ into the ‘ Hill of Hari (Visnu)’ or the ‘ Verdant Hill.’ 
The latter interpretation could be justified only on the principle of lucus a non 
lucendo; for verdure is scarce indeed on the rocky faces of the Sarikaparvata. 
Dr. BERNIER already, Travels, p. 398, was told this popular etymology, probably by 
his friends from Delhi. 

8 See vi. 191 note. 

4 iii. 357. 

6 iii. 358. 

6 See above, §§ 8, 10. 

T iii. 357-363, i 
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refers to the regularly arranged markets with which its founder had pro- 
vided it. The city of his own time still boasted of “ mansions which 
reached to the clouds” built, no doubt, mostly of wood just as the mass 
of private houses in modern S‘rinagar.! 

When he mentions “ the streams meeting, pure aud lovely, at plea- 
sure-residences and near market streets,’ he means evidently the 
numerous canals from the Dal and Anchtar lakes which intersect the 
suburbs and also pass through the’ heart of the city, They and the 
river still serve as the main thoroughfares for the niarket traffic, and 
all principal Bazars are built along their banks.2? The Sarikaparvata 
receives due mention as “the pleasure-hill from which the splendour 
of all the houses is visible as if from the sky.” Nor does he forget to 
praise the cool water of the Vitasta which the citizens find before their 
very houses on hot summer-days. 

Finally he refers to the abundance of magnificent temples with 
which successive kings had adorned Pravarapura, and of which so many 
are particularly mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and im- 
posing appearance of these structures we can even at the present day 
form some idea if we examine their massive remains which meet us in 
every part of modern Srinagar. The high embankments which now 
line the river’s course within the city, are mainly composed of carved 
slabs, columns and other ancient stone materials. Their profusion and 
imposing dimensions must even toa superficial observer suggest an idea 
of the architectural splendour of ancient Srinagar. 

94. It can scarcely be the result of chance that Pravarasena’s 

city has escaped the fate of so many Indian 


Advantages of the capitals, of being superseded by later founda- 


site of Srinagar. 
tions. 


There had indeed not been wanting attempts on the part of later 
rulers to transfer the capital to other sites which they had chosen for 
their own cities. The great Lalitaditya, then Jayapida, Avautivarman, 


l Both Mirza Haidar and Abi-l-Faz] speak with admiration of the many lofty 
houses of Srinagar, built of pine wood, This material was used, then as now, as 
being cheap and more secure against earthquakes. According to Mirza Haidar “ most 
of these houses are at least five stories high and each story contains apartments, 
halls, galleries and towers” (Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 425). That the mass of private 
dwellings in Srinagar were already in Hindu times constructed of wood, is shown 
by Rajat, viii. 2390. The many disastrous fires recorded point to’the same con- 
clusion. 

2 Useful and convenient as these canals undonbtedly are, it is rather difficult 
to concede to them now the epithets of ‘ pure and lovely.’ They add, however, 
greatly to the picturesqueness of the city and certainly make the want ‘ ‘of var riage 


roads less felt. - 


Dat, 19 
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and Samkaravarman, had successively endeavoured to effect this object. 
The great ruins of Parihasapura, Jayapura and Avantipura show 
sufficiently that the failure of the first three kings was not due in any 
way to deficient means or want of purpose. 

Of Lalitaditya the Chronicle distinctly records that he proposed, 
Nero-like, to burn down the ancient capital to assure the predominance 
of his own creation, Parihasapura. And the long list of splendid edifices 
erected at the latter place during his own reign shows plainly that for 
a time at least that monarch’s pleasure had succeeded. Yet each one 
of these temporary capitals speedily sank into insignificance, while 
Pravarapura continued to be the political and cultural centre of Kasmir 
down to the present day. 

We can safely attribute this exceptional position of Srinagar to the 
great natural advantages of its site. Occupying a place close to the 
true centre of the Valley, Srinagar enjoys facilities of communication 
which no other site could offer. The river along which the city is built 
provides at all seasons the most convenient route for trade and traffic, 
both up and down the Valley. The two lakes which flank Srinagar, 
offer the same facilities for the fertile tracts which lie immediately to 
the north. The lakes themselves furnish an abundant supply of 
products which materially facilitate the maintenance of a large city 
population, The great trade route from Central Asia debouches 
through the Sind Valley only one short march from the capital. 

Nor can we underrate the security which the position of Srinagar 

Wat ural defoncosioe e both against floods and armed attack, 
Śrīnagar. The neck of high ground which from the north 
stretches towards the Vitasta and separates 
the two lakes, is safe from all possible risk of flood. It is on this ground, 
round the foot of the Sarika hill, that the greatest part of the old Pra- 
varapura was originally built, The ancient embankment which connects 
this high level ground with the foot of the Takht-i-Sulaiman hill 
sufficed to secure also the low-lying wards fringing the marshes of the 
Dal. A considerable area, including the present quarters of Khan®yar 
and Ranivor (Skr. Ra@jdnavutika), was thus added to the available 
building ground on the right bank and protected against all ordinary 
floods. 

The frequent sieges which Srinagar underwent during the last 
reigns related by Kalhana, give us ample opportunity to appreciate also 
the military advantages which the city’s position assured to its defenders. 
With the exception of a comparatively narrow neck of dry ground in 
the north, the Srinagar of the right river-bank is guarded on all sides 
by water. On the south the river forms an impassable line of defence. 
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The east is secured by the Dal and the stream which flows from it. 
On the west there stretch the broad marches of the Anchiar divided 
from the Vitasta by a narrow strip of firm ground. 

From the north, it is true, the city can be approached without passing 
such natural obstacles. But the map shows that just to the north of the 
Sarika hill inlets from the two lakes approach each other within a few 
thousand feet. The narrow passage left between them could at all 
times easily be guarded. It is curious to note that the successful attacks 
on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, were delivered from the 
north, treachery or the defenders’ weakness having opened this passage.! 

The later and smaller portion of Srinagar occupying the left river- 
bank, does not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The 
present level of the ground on which it stands appears to have been 
raised gradually by the accumulated débris of centuries. We do not 
know exactly when the extension of the city in this direction began. 
The number of -ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta 
(A.D. 1028-63). There too we find a natural line of defence. It is the 
Ksiptika or Kut®kul which flows round the western edge of this part of 
the city and is also often mentioned in the accounts of the later sieges. 


Section [V.— ANCIENT SITES OF S'RINAGARA. 


95. Having thus reviewed the origin and the general position of 
the Kagmir capital, we may proceed to a brief 
survey of the more important ancient sites 
which our available materials permit us to trace in it. We can conve- 
niently start on our circuit from the Hill of SARIKA to which the 
legendary account of the city’s foundation had taken us. 

The goddess Sarika which has given to the hill its name, has been 
worshipped since ancient times on the north-west side of the hill. Certain 
natural markings on a large perpendicular rock are taken by the pious 
to represent that kind of mystical diagram which in the Tantrasastra 
is known as Sricakra* This ‘Svayambhi’ Tirtha is still a much fre- 
quented pilgrimage place for the Brahmans of the city and has been so 
probably since early times. The Sarikamahatmya now in use relates 


Hill of Sarika. 


1 Compare for Uccala’s entry into Srinagar, vii, 1539 sqq.; that of Sussala, viii. 
944 sqq. ; compare also note viii. 1104-1110. 

@ Compare Rajat. note i. 122, regarding the worship of such diagrams. 

$ Compare Jonar, (Bo, ed.) 472, 767. 
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that the hill was carried to its present position by Durga who had taken 
the shape of a Sarika bird. The goddess is supposed to have thus closed 
a gate of the Daityas dwelling in hell. This legend is alluded to already 
in the Kathasaritsagara.,! 

Another ancient designation of the Har@parvat is ‘ Hill of Pra- 
dyumna’ (Pradyumnapitha,-giri,-sikhara, etc.), often found in the 
Chronicles and elsewhere? The Kathasaritségara accounts for the 
origin of this name by a story which connects the hill with the love of 
Usa and Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna. Kalhana mentions a 
Matha for Pasupata mendicants which King Ranaditya built on the hill. 
The eastern slopes of the latter are now occupied by extensive buildings 
connected with the famous Ziārats of Mnqaddam Sahib and Akhin 
Mullä Shah. It is probable that these Muhammadan shrines have taken 
the place of Hindu religious buildings, as at so many old sites of 
Kasmir, 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the hill hes a rock 
which has from ancient times received worship as an embodiment of 
Ganeša, under the name of BuimasvAmiy. <A legend related by Kalhana 
connects this ‘Svayambhi’ image with Pravarasena’s foundation of 
Srinagar. From regard for the pious king the god is there said to 
have turned his face from west to east so as to behold the new city. 
The rock is covered by the worshippers with so thick a layer of red 
lead that it is not possible to trace now any resemblance to the head of 
the clephant-faced god, still less to see whether it is turned to the west 
or east. In fact, if we are to believe Jouaraja, the rock image has 
subsequently changed its position yet a second time. This Chronicler 
relates that Bhimasvamin from disgust at the iconoclasm of Sikandar 
Bitshikast has finally turned his back on the city. This last turn 
would, no doubt, most satisfactorily account for the present amor phous 
look of the sacred rock. 

There is nothing in the Chronicles that would lead us to assume 
that the hill of Sarika was ever fortified in Hindu times. The great 
bastioned stone-wall which now encloses the hill and the ground 
around its foot (Nagar-nagar), was built by Akbar as an inscription 
still extant over the main-gate proclaims.’ The fort which now crowns 
the summit of the hill, is of even more modern origin. 


1 See lxxiii, 107 sqq. 

2 See Rajat. iii. 460 note. 

£? See iii. 352 note. 

4 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 766. 

b Compare Fourth Chron, 939 sqq. 
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96. <A short distance to the south-east of the Bhimasvamin rock, 
and outside Akbar’s fortress, lies the Ziarat of 
Bahau-d-din Sahib, built undoubtedly with the 
materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery 
which surrounds it contains also many ancicut remains in its tombs 
and walls. At the south-west corner of this cemetery rises a ruined gate- 
way built of stone-blocks of remarkable size, and still of considerable 
height. This structure is traditionally believed by the Srinagar 
Pandits to have belonged to the temple of Siva Pravarnsvara which 
Kalbana mentions as the first shrine erected by Pravarasena in his new 
capital.! 

An old legend related by Kalhana and before him already by 
Bilhana, makes the king ascend bodily to heaven from the temple of 
Pravaresvara. Bilhana speaks of the temple as “showing to this day 
a gap above, resembling the gate of heaven through which King 
Pravara bodily ascended to heaven.’”* Kalhana, writing a century later, 
also saw at the temple of Pravaresvara “a gate resembling the gate of 
heaven.” Its broken stoue roof was supposed to mark the king’s pas- 
sage on his way to Siva’s abode, 

This tradition still attaches to the roofless stone-gate above de- 
scribed, which may indeed be the very structure seen by Bilhana and 
the Chronicler. As far as its architecture is concerned, it might well 
belong to the earliest monuments of Srinagar. It owes its preservation 
perhaps to the exceptional solidity of its construction and the massive- 
ness of its stones, Stone-blocks measuring up to sixteen fect in length 
with a width and thickness equally imposing were no convenient 
materials for the builders of Muhammadan Ziadrats, Hammams, etc., who 
have otherwise done so much to efface the remains of ancient structures 
in Srinagar. The position of the ruin is very central and might well 
have been chosen by the founder of Pravarapura for a prominent shrine 
in his new city. 

Not far from Bahau-d-din Sahib’s Ziarat to the south-west stands 
the Jami‘ Masjid, the greatest Mosque of 
Srinagar. Around it numerous ancient re- 
mains attest the former existence of Hindu 
temples. Procceding still further to the south-west in the midst of a 
thickly built city quarter, we reach an ancient shrine which has remain- 
ed in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
early conversion into a Zidrat. It is now supposed to mark the resting 
place of the saint styled Pir Haji Muhammad. It consists of an octa- 


Temple of Pravares- 
vara. 


Position of Rana- 
svamin temple. 


1 See Rajat. iii. 350 note. 
2 See Vikram, xviii, 23, 
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gonal cella of which the high basement and the side walls are still well- 
preserved. The quadrangular court in which it stands is enclosed by 
ancient walls and approached by ornamented gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity 
with the ancient temple of Visnu RanasvAmin which Kalhana mentions as 
founded by King Ranaditya.! This temple must have enjoyed consider- 
able celebrity till a comparatively late period. Mankha refers to it as 
an object of his father’s devotion and Jonaraja in his comments on the 
passage speaks of Visnu Ranasvimin as one of the chief shrines of 
Pravarapura.? 

In his own Chronicle Jonaraja indicates this temple as the furthest 
point up to which Zainu-l-‘abidin carried the canal flowing through 
Jainanagarī The latter locality corresponds to the Srinagar quarters 
of Sangin Darwaza and Naushahr, and the canal itself is the one now 
known as Lach¢m Kul.4 It brings the waters of the Sind River vi Am- 
burhér to the northern suburbs of Srinagar, and after flowing past the 
Jami‘ Masjid empties itself into the Mar canal near the bridge called 
Kadi Kad]. In the corner formed by the two canals stands the ruined 
temple above described. If it could be shown that the present termina- 
tion of the Lach*m Kul is the same which Jonaraja knew in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the identity of those remains with 
the Ranasvamin temple might be considered as certain. 

97. Crossing the Mar to the south we reach the city quarter 
known as Brad‘mar, occupying the right bank 
of the river between the Fourth and Fifth 
Bridge. It derives its name from the ancient 
BHATTARAKAMATHA which is repeatedly referred to in the Rajatarangini 
as a building of considerable size and strength.’ Bilhana too notices it 
specially in his descripton of Srinagar. Like other Mathas built 
originally to serve the purposes of a Sarai, it was used on occasion as a 
place of defence. Queen Didda sent her infant son there at the time of 
a dangerous rising. 


Bhattarakamatha ; 
Diddamatha. 


1 Rajat. iii. 453 sq. note. 

2 See Srikanthacar. ili. 68. 

3 See Jonar, 872. 

* Compare Rajat. iii. 453-454 note. The Lach@m Kul is mentioned by 
Abi-l-Fazl, ii. p. 355. It probably took its name (equivalent to *Laksmikulya) from 
Laksmi, the queen of Shahabu-d-din, in whose honour the quarter of Laksminagar1 
was found in the vicinity of the present Sangin Darwaza; see Jonar. 407 sq. 

& See Rajat. vi. 240 note; viil, 2426; Vikram. xviii. 11. For the derivation of 
Brad‘ from Bhattaraka comp. Bra@rénambal < Bhattdranadvala, below. That Bhatta- 
rakamatha was the old name of this locality, is known to the tradition of the 
Pandits ; sec BUHLER, Report, p. 16. 
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The Chronicle shows us often the Mathas of Srinagar utilized as 
places of refuge in the times of internal troubles, occasionally also 
turned into prisons.! We may hence conclude that they were substan- 
tially built, probably like modern Sarais in the form of detached quadran- 
gles, and thus better adapted for defence than other city-buildings. 

That Mathas more than once left their names to the city-quarters 
in which they stood, is shown by the designation of other wards. Thus 
the large quarter of Did¢mar which forms the western end of the city on 
the right river-bank, retains the name of the DippAmarHa.? It was 
built by Queen Didda for the accommodation of travellers from various 
parts of India. As a local name Diddamatha meets us often in the later 
Chronicles. Above Did®mar we find near the Sixth Bridge the quarter 
of Balandimar.6 It represents in all probability the Daladhyamatha 
of the later Chronicles which Jonaraéja mentions as having been built 
by Baladhyacandra under King Rajadeva in the 13th century.* 

A little to the north of the Sixth Bridge lies the Mahalla known by 
the name of Khand*bavan. It has received 
its appellation from the ancient Vihara of 
SKANDABHAVANA, a foundation of Skandagupta 
whom Kalhana mentions among the ministers of Pravarasena II.’s 
successor Yudhisthira. The site of the Vihara has been traced by me 
in the close vicinity of the Ziarat of Pir Muhammad Basur. Certain 
ancient remains there were locally known and worshipped till the 
middle of the present century as a Tirtha sacred to Skanda.® 

The ground immediately to the north-east of Khand®bavan is now 
an open waste space used partly for Muhammadan graveyards. It 
seems to have been unoccupied already in old times. For it was chosen 
as the burning place for the widows of the murdered king Sussala 
when a rebel force hovering around the capital rendered the usual 
burning ground on the island of Maksikasvamin inaccessible.? 

The quarter of Narvor still further to the north is probably iden- 
tical with the old Napavana, mentioned by Kalhana as the site of a 
Vihara built by one of King Meghavahana’s queens. I have shown 
in my note on the passage that the modern name goes back to a form 


Skandabhavana ; 
Nadavana. 


L Compare Rajat. vi, 228; viii. 374, 1052, 2309. 

3 See Rajat. vi. 300 note. 

3 Its old name could not be shown on the map owing to want of room. 

4 See Jonar, 82. 

5 See iii. 380. 

6 Compare Note K, vi. 137, also for the temple of Parvaguptegvara which stood 
close by, 

7 Rajat, viii, 1441 sq, 
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*Nadavata.! The termination vāja ‘garden,’ frequent in Kasmir local 
names, may safely be taken as the equivalent of vana in Kalhana’s form 
of the name. 

98. Before we continue our survey further up the river, it will be 
useful to make a brief reference to the bridges 
which connect the two river-banks within the 
city. Srinagar has now seven bridges across 
the Vitasta. Their number has remained much guged for at least five 
hundred years. 

Already Sharifu-d-din had heard that of the thirty boat-bridges 
constructed across the great river of Kasmir, there were seven in the town 
of Srinagar. The boats were bound together by chains, and through the 
bridges a way could be opened for the river traffic? Sharifu-d-din’s 
notice is of interest because it shows clearly that down to the end of the 
Hindu period permanent bridges across the Vitasta where unknown in 
Kasmir, 

I had been led to the same conclusion by an examination of the 
Rajatarangini passages bearing on the subject. Kalhana distinctly 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially records, 
that they were built with boats. Elsewhere this inference may be 
drawn from the rapidity with which the bridges are broken at the 
approach of the enemy or in danger of fire.’ 

The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalhana to Pravara- 
sena II. who built the ‘Great Bridge’ (Brhatsetu ) 
in his new capital. “ Only since then is such 
construction of boat-bridges known.” This ‘Great Bridge’ is 
subsequently mentioned in connection with a great conflagration 
which destroyed the city in the time of Sussala (a.p. 1123). This 
fire arose at the southern end of Srinagar, and Kalhana mentions 
that the smoke first rising from Maksikasvamin: May*sum had scarcely 
been noticed from the ‘ Brhatsetu ’’ when the fire was already spreading 
over the whole city. Kalhana evidently refers to the ‘ Great Bridge’ 
as a comparatively distant point from Maksikasvamin, Considering 
that the river forms an almost straight reach from this locality to the 
present Fourth Bridge, it appears to me likely that Pravarasena’s bridge 
was somewhere in the vicinity of the latter. The position is in the 


Bridges of old Sri- 
nagara. 


Brhatsetu. 


l Compare Rajat. iii. 11 note. 

2 See Tartkh-i-Rashidi, p. 431. 

$ See note iii. 354, 

4 See Rajat. vii. 909, 1539; viii. 1182; S%riv, i. 308, 720; ii. 70, 122. 
6 Rajat. iii. 354. 

6 Compare Rajat. viii, 1171-72 note. 
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very heart of the city. Itis just here that Zainu-l-‘abidin subse- 
quently constructed the first permanent bridge over the Vitasté named 
after him Zaina Kad®l (Jainakadali).! 

Another old boat-bridge had been established by Harga just oppo- 
site to his palace? The latter as we shall see was situated on the left 
bank somewhere near the present Second Bridge (Haba Kad®l). The 
bridge proved fatal to Harga’s fortunes, because it enabled the rebels 
to make their final and successful assault on the palace. 

There can be little doubt that the first permanent bridge across the 
Vitasta was of wood and showed the same peculiar cantilever con- 
struction which the Kaśmīr bridges have preserved to this day. The 
latter have attracted the attention of all modern travellers and have 
often been described.? But it is curious that none of them can be traced 
back beyond the time of Zainu-l-‘abidin. The explanation may lie in 
the fact that that stone-architecture in which the engineers of the 
Hindu period were so proficient, did not permit of the construction of 
bridges with a sufficient span. For their Muhammadan successors 
working chiefly in wood it was easier to overcome this difficulty, 

Among the most characteristic features of the river-scene ag it 
now presents itself within Srinagar, are the numerous wooden bathing 
cells moored before all city Ghats. They have been there already in 
Hindu times. For Kalhana mentions more than once the snāna- 

kosthas of the river.* From a humorous sketch of city-life which 
Kalhana draws for us, we can see that they formed, then as now, the 
favourite meeting-place of the idle and curious.’ 

99. Resuming our walk up the river-bank we pass the remains of 
more than one old temple near the present 
Ziarats of Bad Shah (Zainu-l-‘abidin), Shah 
Hamadan and elsewhere. But we have no 
data for their identification. An old site is marked by the present 
Ghat Som*yar, below the Second Bridge, which represents the 
SoMATĪRTHA of the Rajatarangini.© The place is still visited as a 
Tirtha, and some old Lingas are found by the river-side. The quarter 
in which the Somatirtha les, is known as Sud¢rmar. ~ It owes its name 
to the SaAMUDRAMATHA built by Samudra, the queen of Ramadeva, in 


Eastern quarters of 
Srinagara. 


L See Sriv. i. 231 sq., 296. 

2 Rajat. vii. 1549. 

3 See, e.g., VIGNE, Travels, ii. 23; LAWRENCE, Valley, p. 87. 

4 Compare Rajat. viii. 706, 1182, 2423. Also Ksemendra, Samay. ii, 38, know 
the term sndnakosthaka which lives in the present KS. ¢rén¢kuth., 

5 See Rajat. viii. 706-710. 

6 See Rajat, viii. 3360 note. 

J. 1. 20 
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the 13th century. The numerous passages in which the Samudramatha 
is mentioned by the later Chronicles, makes this identification quite 
certain,! 

A little higher up, if we can trust local tradition, stood the 
ancient temple of VarpuaMAnrga mentioned already in King Samdhi- 
mat’s reign. The site so designated by the Purohitas of the adjoining 
Mahalla is close to the Mal*ydr Ghat. I have referred already ina 
previous note to the curious manner in which an ancient Linga sup- 
posed to be that of Vardhamanesa was recovered a few years ago from 
a neighbouring Mosque and a Mahatmya composed for the newly 
established shrine.* 

The confluence of the Tstinth Kul or Mahdsarit with the Vitasta 
we have also had occasion to notice. It is the Tirtha now known as 
MArisaMGAMA. Beyond it lies the great island of May%swm, the ancient 
MAKSIKASVAMIN, now chiefly occupied by the houses and camps of Euro- 
pean residents and visitors. From the way it is referred to by Kalhana, 
it appears that it was already partly inhabited in old times.4 Follow- 
ing up the right bank of the Mahdasarit above the junction we reach 
the quarter of Khud¢bal already identified with the MKsurikabala of 
King Pravarasena’s story. 

Here begins the old embankment or Setw, noticed in connection 
with the latter.6 To the north of this embankment stretches an exten- 
sive marsh fed by canals coming from the Dal and known as Brar*nambal. 
It is the Bhattdranadvala of the Chronicle into which the body of one 
of Harsa’s ministers was thrown after his execution.® 

At the eastern end of the Setu where it joins the rocky foot of the 
Takht-1 Sulaiman hill, there has been for at least a century a gate 
through which the Tsiinth Kul flows out from the lake. It is closed at 
times of flood when the Vitasta rises higher than the level of the Dal. 
It is highly probable that this gate is very old and contemporary with the 
construction of the embankment itself. Beyond it lies the suburb of 
Drugtjan. This is identified in an old gloss of the Rajatarangini with 
DURGĀGALIKĀ, where according to tradition the blind King Yudhisthira I. 
was imprisoned after his abdication.” 


! See Jonar. 111; Sriv. iv. 121, 169, 290; Fourth Chron. 504, 618. 

3 See above, § 31 note 2. 

8 See above, § 65. 

$ See Rajat. iv. 88 note. 

6 Compare § 92. 

8 See Rajat. vii. 1038. Nambal, from Skr, nadvald, is the regular KS. word for 
‘marsh.’ Br@ré is a direct phonetic derivative of Skr. bhattara ‘god.’ 

1 See Rajat. ii. 4. 
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Leaving the Setu where it makes its great bend and going north 
across low ground flanked by marshes, we reach the quarter of Nāvtpūr. 
The bridge which leads here over the Mar or Mahdsarit, is repeatedly 
mentioned as Navpuraseru by Srivara, in connection with later sieges 
of Srinagar.! By breaking it, the south-eastern parts of the city were 
rendered more secure. Continuing our route to the north we come 
to the great suburb of Ranivdr, It is traversed by numerous canals 
coming from the Dal. Kalhana mentions it repeatedly by its ancient 
name of RAJANAVATIKA as a place largely inhabited by Brahmans. Their 
solemn fasts (prayopavesa) gave no small trouble to King Sussala in his 
worst straights. Ran‘vér has continued to the present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100. We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as 
far as it lay on the right bank of the river 
and may proceed to the smaller and later por- 
tion which occupies the left bank. Just opposite to the ‘ Marisamgama’ 
stands the Shérgarhi, the modern palace of the Dogr& rulers. Its 
site was apparently first chosen by the Pathan governors for their 
fortified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut®kul or Ksiptika@ branches 
off from the river. We have already noticed its value as a line of 
defence for this part of the city. The quarter of Ka&thil which lies 
next between the Kut®kul and the river is of ancient date. It is men- 
tioned as Kasthila by Kalhana and other writers, Bilhana speaking 
of it particularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans.4 | 

At the northern end of the Kathiil quarter and close to the pre- 

a sent Second Bridge, we must assume the palace 

(a oA Eoyal of the later Hindu kings to have stood. Its 

Palaco. cee 
position is indicated by an interesting passage 
of the Rajatarangini which informs us that King Ananta (A. D. 
1028-63) abandoned the palace of the former dynasties and transferred 
the royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of SapAsiva,6 The 
new site was adhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after 
Kalhana’s time. The mention of the Saddsiva shrine and the fre- 


Left river bank. 


l See Stiv. iv. 122, 243, 

2 See Rajat. viii. 756, 768, 899. For the phonetic relation of Rgn? < Skr. 
Rajana, see viii. 756 note; vér is common in K&. local names and derived from 
Skr. vdtika ‘ garden.’ 

3 See above, § 67. 

4 See Rajat. viii. 1169 note, and Vikram, xviii. 25. 

6 Compare Rajat, viii, 186-187, and for detailed proof of the identification, the 


note thereon. : 
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quent references to the Ksiptika as flowing near to the royal palace 
(rajadhant) enable us to fix the position of the latter with fair accu- 
racy. In the note on the above passage I have shown that the Sada- 
śiva temple stood opposite to the Samudramatha which occupies the 
right river bank just below the Second Bridge. Exactly in the posi- 
tion thus indicated we find now an ancient Linga, on the river Ghat of 
Purus*yar, which the tradition of the local Purohitaés knows by the 
name of Sadasiva. 

It is in this neighbourhood, then, that m palace stood which had 
witnessed so many tragic scenes related in the last two Books of 
Kalhana’s Chronicle. Its great height is specially referred to by 
Bilhaņa. This suggests that it was in part at least built of wood, just 
like a later palace described by Mirzā Haidar.! “Sultan Zainu-l-ʻ‘ābidīn 
built himself a palace in the town which in the dialect of Kashmir is 
called Rājdān [i.e., Skr. rājadhānī]. Ithas twelve stories, some of which 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors. The whole of this lofty struc- 
ture is built of wood.” This construction of the palace would well 
explain the rapidity with which it was burned down by the pretender 
Uccala on his final attack upon Harga? We can thus also understand 
why there are no particularly striking remains at the site which could 
be attributed to the ruins of this royal residence. 

The last-named incident gives Kalhana occasion to mention also 
some other data regarding the royal palace. Close toit was a garden 
in which Harsa and his ill-fated son Bhoja enjoyed a deceptive rest 
before the rebels’ last assault. The gardens near the palace are also 
elsewhere mentioned. Harga had their trees cut down because they 
obstructed the view, and at a later time the besieging Damaras fed their 
camp-fires with wood brought from the same gardens.‘ Even at the 
present day there are numerous old gardens across the Ksiptika close 
to the site where the palace once stood. In front of the palace was the 
boat-bridge already mentioned which the king had himself constructed, 
and which was the scene of his last desperate struggle.® 

Where the old palace stood which was abandoned by King Ananta, 
we cannot say with accuracy. It is, however, probable that its site was 
in the old part of Pravarapura on the right bank. Kalhana mentions it 
twice as purānarājadhānī (‘the old palace’), but gives no particulars.® 
Its deserted ground was :built over with a Matha in Kalhana’s own time. 


|! See Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 429. 
2 See Rajat. vii. 1565 sq., 1583. 
3 Rajat. vii. 1588 sqq. 

# Rajat. vii. 1223; viii. 1056. 
b See Rajat. vii. 1589, 1549. 

6 See Rajat. viii. 887, 2417. 
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The embankments on the left side of the river aş well as the 
walls of Ziarats show ample remains of ancient buildings. But we have 
no means of identifying any particular sites. At the western ex- 
tremity of this part of the city, however, we may locate with some 
probability the temple of Ksemagawrisvara, built by Queen Didda’s weak 
husband Ksemagupta. Bilhaņa in his description of Srinagar mentions 
it as an imposing building, the ‘Mandapas’ of which extended toa 
‘Samgama ’ of the Vitasta.' I have shown elsewhere that the confluence 
meant is probably that of the Vitasta with the Dugdhasindhu or 
Chats?kul which lies opposite to the quarter of Diddamatha.? 


Section V. Tue Environs or SRINAGARA. 


101. Having completed our survey of old Srinagara we may now 
proceed to examine the ancient sites of its environs. They are almost 
all situated to the north of the Vitasta within the Pargana now known 
as Phakh, and designated as Phakhuva in Srivara’s Chronicle. It 
comprises the tract lying between the east shore of the Anchiar, the 
range towards the Sind Valley and the hills which enclose the Dal on 
the east and south. Owing to the facility of communication across the 
lake and the manifold attractions of its shores, Phakh seems to have 
always been a favourite resort for the inhabitants of the capital. This 
fact is fully illustrated by the numerous places of ancient date which 
we find dotted around the lake. 

Starting from its southernmost corner in the immediate vicinity 
of the city we come first to the hill popularly 
known as Takht-i-Sulaiman, Its bold pyrami- 
dal form and the old temple which crowns its 
summit, make this hill a most conspicuous object in the land-scape of 
Srinagar. The present name of the hill, meaning ‘ Solomon’s throne,’ 
is undoubtedly of Muhammadan origin. Its alleged derivation from 
Samdhimat, the saintly hero of a well-known legend recorded in the 
Rajatarangini, is nothing but an invention of the Bachbattas of Sri- 
nagar.* 


The ‘Hill of Gopa’ 
(Gopadri.) 


l Vikram, xviii. 23. 

2 Compare Rajat. vi. 172-173 note. 

8 Sizv. iv. 306. The Lokaprakaga writes Phēgvā while the modern Mahatmyas 
of Isalaya or I$¢bar and Suresvari affect the form Phalaka. 

4 The name Takht-i-Sulaiman is common -enough i in the local aro AP of 
Muhammadan countries; compare, e.g., the peak of this name in the Sulaiman 
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That the ancient designation of the hill was GopApri is shown 
beyond all doubt by an interesting passage of Kalhana’s Chronicle. It 
relates how the troops of the pretender Bhiksicara when thrown back 
from the city which they had endeavoured to enter after crossing the 
Mahasarit, i.e., from the south-east, took refuge on the ‘Gopa hill’ or 
Gopadri.!' There they were besieged by the royal troops until a diversion 
made by Bhiksicara enable them to retreat to the higher hills in the 
east by the low neck which connects these with the Takht-i Sulaiman. 

Kalhana in the First Book of his Chronicle informs us that King 
Gopaditya built a shrine of Siva Jyesthesvara on the Gopadri.? It is 
difficult not to connect this notice in some way with the extant temple 
which occupies so prominent a position on the summit of the hill. Gene- 
ral Cunningham, it is true, on the strength of an alleged tradition had 
proposed to identify this temple with the Jyestharudra shrine which 
Kalhana mentions as a foundation of-Jalauka, Asoka’s son, in the 
ancient Srinagari.? But Prof. Bühler has already shown that there is 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the Srinagar 
Brahmans.‘ 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple belong 
to a late period. But the massive and high base on which this 
temple is raised, and certain parts of the structure are no oubt of a far 
earlier date. These may well have formed part of a building which 
in Kalhana’s time,—rightly or wrongly, we have no means to judge,— 
was looked upon as a shrine of Jyesthesvara erected by King Gopaditya. 
There is no other ancient ruin ou the hill, Nor would the configuration 
of the latter have admitted at any other point but the summit, of the 
construction of a shrine of any dimensions. It is of interest to note 
that the tradition of Abi-l-Fazl’s time distinctly attributed the temple 
standing on ‘Solomon’s hill’ to the time of Gopaditya.® 


Koh, S. of the Gumal Pass. ‘The derivation from Samndhimat, referred to by Prof. 
BÜHLER, Report, p. 17, is not supported by any evidence whatever and unknown 
even to the most modern Mahatmyas. 

1 See Rajat. viii. 1104-10 note. That the Takht-i-Sulaiman was called by its 
ancient name Gopādri, had been surmised already by Pt. Govind Kaul at the time 
of Prof. Biihler’s visit; see Report, p.17. But the decisive evidence of this passage 
was not known to him. 

2 See i, 341 and note. 

8 Rajat. i. 124; Anc. Geogr., p. 95; also above, § 90. 

t See Report, p. 17. 

5 See the remarks of Fercusson, History of Indian Archit., p. 282, against Gen. 
Cunningham’s and Major Cole’s assumptions who represented the extant temple as 
one of the earliest buildings in Kaśmir, 

6 Ain-i-Akb,, ii. p. 383. 
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102. In my note on Rajat. i. 124 I have shown that an old tradi- 
tion which can be traced back to at least the 
sixteenth century, connected the Takht hill with 
the worship of Siva Jyestharudra or, by another 
form of the name, JyesTHEsvara (Jyesthesa).! And we find in fact a 
Linga known by this name worshipped even at the present day at 
the Tirtha of Jyéthér, scarcely more than one mile from the east foot of 
the hill. 

This Tirtha which undoubtedly derives its name from Jyesthesvara, 
lies in a glen of the hill-side, a short distance from the east shore of the 
Gagri Bal portion of the Dal.? Its sacred spring, designated in the 
comparatively modern Mahatmya as Jyesth@anaga, forms a favorite 
object of pilgrimage for the Brahmans of Srinagar. Fragments of 
colossal Lingas are found in the vicinity of Jyéthér and show with 
some other ancient remains now bnilt into the Ziarats of Jyéthér and 
Gup*kar, that the site had been held sacred from an early time, 

It is in this vicinity that we may look for the ancient shrine of 
Jyestharudra, which Jalauka is said to have erected at Srinagari. But 
in the absence of distinct archeological evidence its exact position 
canuot be determined. It is highly probable that whatever the 
origin and the date of the temple on the Takht hill may be, it was 
connected with the worship of Jyestharudra at Jyéthér. No other 
Tirtha is known in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The distance of the shrine from the Tirtha is scarcely greater than 
that of Lalitaditya’s temple at Martand from the sacred spring in 
honour of which it was erected. And in both places the distance of 
the temple is easily accounted for by the more prominent position 
which was thus secured for it. There is yet another analogy in the 
case of the two shrines. Both have long ago ceased to be places of 
popular worship. But the sacred springs, to the presiding deity of 
which they were dedicated, continue to attract pilgrims though shorn 
of all splendour of temples and images. 

Kalhana in the same passage which mentions the erection of 
o agr ah a AENA. King Gopāditya’s shrine on me ‘ Gopa hill’ 
ksiravatika; Theda. makes that prince bestow the Gopa Agra- 

hāras’? on Brahman settlers from Aryadeśa.3 
The combination of the two local names suggests that by the Gopi- 


Tirtha of Jyesthes- 
vara. 


L Compare Fourth Chron. 592, 853, 806. 

2 For Jyesthesvara > Jyéthér we have exact analogies in Kapategvara > “lle 
Amarefvara > Amburhér, etc. 

3 See i. 341. a is the regular term designating a Jāgīr or piece of land 
bestowed on individnals or religious corporations, etc.e; see note i. 87, 
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GRAHARAS are meant the fertile lands of the present Gup*kar, between 
the north foot of: the Takht hill and the Dal. The name Gup®kar may 
be, in fact, the direct phonetic derivative of the term used by Kalhana.! 

Our surmise is supported by the reference which Kalhana in the 
verse immediately following makes to the village BuixsiravatrKa. 
This place is identified by the old glossator A, with Buchivōr, a small 
hamlet situated on the narrow strip of land at the rocky north-west 
foot of the Takht hill. The modern name is clearly derived from 
Kalhana’s form. Gopaditya is said to have removed to this confined 
and secluded spot Brahmans who had given offence by eating garlic. 

The combined mention of Gopadri, Gopagrahara and Bhiksira- 
vatika in Rajat. i. 341 sq. suggests that Kalhana has reproduced here 
local traditions collected from the sites immediately adjoining the hill. 
Whether the connection of these localities with King Gopaditya’s reign 
was based on historical fact, or only an old popular etymology working 
upon the word Gopa found in the first two names, can no longer be 
decided. 

Continuing our route along the eastern shore of the Dal we come, 
ata distance of about one mile from Gup#kar, to the large village 
of Thid, prettily situated amid vineyards and orchards. It is the THEDA 
of the Rajatarangini, mentioned as one of the places which the pious 
King Samdhimat or Aryaraja adorned with Mathas, divine images, 
and Lingas.? Abt-l-Fazl speaks of Thid as “a delightful spot where 
seven springs unite; around them are stone buildings, memorials of 
by-gone times.”’ ‘The remains here alluded to can no longer be traced, 
but the seven springs (Saptapuskarinz) which are also referred to in 
the Haracaritacintamani (iv. 40 sqq.), are still pointed out. 

The cluster of villages which we reach about one and a half miles 
beyond Thid, and which jointly bear the name Brān, can be safely 
identified with BaimApevyi which Kalhana notices along with Theda. 
The Nilamata knows the sacred site of Bhimadevi in conjunction with 
the Suregvari Tirtha which we shall next visit, and in the Haracarita- 
cintamani it is named with the seven springs of Theda. The Tirtha 
of Bhimadevi is no longer known, but may be located with some pro- 
bability at the fine spring near Dampor marked now by a Muhammadan 


shrine. 


| Guptkér may go back to a form * Gup?gar, with assimilation of g to the 
preceding tenuis. In Ks. the hardening of g to k is by no means unknown, see 
Dr. Grierson’s remarks, Z.D.M.G.,1,, p. 3. * Gup¢gar could easily be traced back to 
Gopagrahéra through Pr. forms like * Gupagrar. 

3 See Rajat. ii. 135 note. 

3 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 861. 


eee 
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103. A sacred site of far greater fame and importance is that of 
the present village of Is¢bar which lies about 
two miles further north on the Dal shore and 
a little beyond the Mughal garden of Nishat. The site was known in 
ancient times as Suresvariksetra (‘the field of Suresvari’).' It was sacred 
to Durgé-Suresvari who is still worshipped on a high crag rising from 
the mountain range to the east of Is*bar village. The seat of the 
goddess is on a rugged rock some 3000 feet above the village, offering no 
possible room for any building. The numerous shrines erected in her 
honour were hence built on the gently sloping shore of the lake below. 

The Tirtha of Suregvari is often referred to in Kalhana’s Chro- 
nicle and other Kasmirian texts as a spot of exceptional holiness. It 
was particularly sought by the pious as a place to die at. The pilgrim- 
age to Suresvari is connected with visits to several sacred springs in 
and about Is#bar. One of them, Satadhara, is already mentioned by 
Ksemendra.* It is passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the 
rock of Suresgvari. 

Is?bar derives its present name from the shrine of Īśeśvara which 
King Samdhimat-Aryaraja according to the Rajataraigini erected in 
honour of his Guru I[gana.3 An earlier form, Is¢brar, which is found in 
an old gloss of the Chronicle and evidently was heard also by Abū-l-Fazl, 
helps to connect Is#bar and Iéesvara.* 

Ig#bar is still much frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief 
attraction is a sacred spring known as Guptagatga which fills an ancient 
stone-lined tank in the centre of the village. This conveniently acces- 
sible Tirtha is the scene of a very popular pilgrimage on the Vaisakhi 
day and has fairly obscured the importance of the mountain seat of 
Suresvari. A ruined mound immediately behind the tank is popularly 
believed to mark the site of the Iseévara shrine. Numerous remains 
of ancient buildings are found around the sacred springs and elsewhere 
in the village. They probably belong to the various other temples 
the erection of which is mentioned by Kalhana at the site of Suresvari.® 

Passing round the foot of the ridge on which Suregvari is 
worshipped, we come to the small village of 
Harvan which the old glossator of the Rajata- 
rangini identifies with SApARHADVANA (‘the 


Tirtha of Suresvari. 


Sadarhadvana; 
Tripuresvara. 


l Compare for Suregvar? and the site of IS4bar, note v. 37. 

2 See Samay. ii. 29. 

8 See Rajat. ii. 184 note. 

4 -bar is a modern contraction for -brōr, from Skr. bhaffaraka, which in Kagmir 
local names has often taken the place of its synonym -?svara; comp, e.g., Skr. 
Vijayefvara > KS. Vijebror. l 

5 See Rajat. v. 37, 40 sq»; viii, 3365. 

J. 2 
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wood of the six Arhats’). This place is mentioned by Kalhana as the 
residence of the great Buddhist teacher Nagarjuna.! The name Harvan 
may well be derived from Sadarhadvana, but in the absence of other 
evidence the identification cannot be considered as certain. On the 
hill-side south of the village I observed already in 1888 fragments of 
ornamented bricks. Since then remarkable remains of ancient brick- 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations made for the 
new Srinagar waterworks. 

Proceeding further up the valley of the stream which comes from 
the Mar Sar lake, we reach, at a distance of about three miles from the 
Dal, the village of Triphar. Evidence I have discussed elsewhere, 
makes it quite certain that it is the ancient Tripurgévara (Tripuresa).? 
The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great sanctity by Kalhana 
as well as in the Nilamata and some Mahatmyas. But it has long ago 
ceased to be a separate pilgrimage place. A little stream known as the. 
Tripuraganga@ near Triphar is, however, still visited as one of the stations 
on the Mahadeva pilgrimage. 

Ksemendra in the colophon of his Dasavataracarita refers to the 
hill above Tripuresga as the place where he was wont to find repose and 
where he composed his work. In. Zain-ul-‘abidin’s time Tripuresyara 
seems yet to have been a Tirtha much frequented by mendicants.$ 
Tripuresgvara too possessed its shrine of Jyesthesvara, and to this King 
Avantivarman retired on the approach of death.4 A legend related by 
the Sarvavatara connected the site of Tripuresvara with the defeat of 
the demon Tripura by Siva and with the latter’s worship on the 
neighbouring peak of Mahadeva. I have not been able to examine 
the site and am hence unable to state whether there are any ancient 
ruins near it. : 

The whole mountain-ridge which stretches to the south of Triphar 
and along the Dal, bore in ancient times the name of SRipvara. On 
the opposite side of the Valley rises the great peak of MaHADEVA toa 
height of over 13,000 feet. Numerous references to it in the Nilamata, 
Sarvavatara, and other texts, show that it was in old times just as now 
frequented as a Tirtha. 

We may now again descend the valley towards the north shore of 
the Dal. On our way we pass close to Harvan the village of Tsatsa where 
the convenience of modern worshippers has located a substitute for the 


1 See Rajat. i. 173 note. 

3 Compare Rajat. v, 46 note. 
8 See Sriv. i. 402. 

4 See Rajat. v. 123 note. 

b See Rajat, viii, 2422. 
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ancient Tirtha of the goddess Sarada (see below $127). Leaving aside 
the famous garden of Shalimar of which our old texts know nothing,! 
we come to a marshy extension of the Dal known as Tél*bal. The 
stream which flows through it and which forms a branch of the river 
coming from the Mār Sar, bore the old name of Tilaprastha.* 

104. The road which takes us from Tél®bal to the mouth of the 
Sind Valley is the same which was followed 
by the pretender Bhiksacara and his rebel 
allies on a march to Suregvari described in the Rajatarangini,® The 
narrow embankment on which they fought and defeated the royal 
troops, leads across the Tél*bal marshes. 

At the south foot of the ridge which runs down to the opening of 
the Sind Valley, we find the village of Ranyil, the ancient Hiranyapura.* 
The place is said by Kalhana to have been founded by King 
Hiranyaksa. As it lies on the high-road from the Sind Valley to 
Srinagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in connection with military 
operations directed from that side against the capital. The victorious 
Uceala when marching upon Srinagar, had the Abhiseka ceremony 
performed en route by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura. It seems to have 
been a place of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale related in the 
Kathasaritsagara as the capital of Kaśmīr.ë A spring a little to the 
south of the village is visited by the pilgrims to the Haramukutaganga 
and bears in Mahatmyas the name of Hiranydksandaga. 

From near Ranyil several old water-courses radiate which carry the 
water of the Sind River to the village lying 
between the Anchiar and the Dal lakes. One 
l of these canals passes the village of Zukur. 
A tradition recorded already by General Cunningham identifies this 
place with the ancient JuskapuraA. Kalhana names the place as a 
foundation of the Turugka (i.e. Kugana) King Juska who also built a 
Vihara there. The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village 
contain considerable remains of ancient buildings. 


Hiranyapura. 


Juskapura ; 
Amaresvara. 


L The first reference to this somewhat over-praised locality which I can find, 
is in Abu-l-Fazl who mentions the waterfall or rather the cascades of ‘ Shalahmar’ ; 
see ii. p. 861. The Vitasta-, Isilaya-, and Mahadeva-Mahatmyas which are of very 
modern origin, show this faet also by their references to ‘Sa@lamdéra’ and the whimsical 
etymologies which they give for the name (Mdraéald, etc.). We might reasonably 
expect that Jonaraja and Srivara in their detailed accounts of the Dal would have 
mentioned the place if it had then claimed any importance, 

4 See Rajat. v. 46 note; Sriv. i, 421, 

8 See Rajat. viii. 744 note. 

4 For detailed references see Rajat, i, 287 note. 

b See Kathasar. Ixy. 215 sqq. 

© See Rajat, i, 168 note; Anc, Geogr, p. 101, 
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To the west of Juskapura and on the shore of the Anchiar lies the 
large village of Amburhér. Itis the ancient AmARgEgvara often men- 
tioned in the Rajatarangini in connection with military operations to 
the north of Srinagar.! This is easily accounted for by the fact that 
the place lay then as now on the high road connecting the Sind Valley 
with the capital. It took its name from a temple of Siva Amaresvara 
which Stryamati, Ananta’s queen, endowed with Agraharas and a Matha. 
The ancient slabs and sculptured fragments which I found in 1895 in 
and around the Ziarat of Farrukhzad Sahib, may possibly have belonged 
to this temple. 

Continuing on the road towards Srinagar for about two miles 
further we come to the large village of Vicir Nag prettily situated in 
extensive wallnut groves. A fine Naga near the village forms the 
object of a popular Yatra in the month of Caitra. Itis supposed to be an 
epiphany of the Ailapattra Naga who is mentioned also in the Nilamata, 
An earlier designation seems to be MukTAMULAKANAGA which is given to 
the locality by Srivara and in the Tirthasamgraha.*? To the west of 
the village and near an inlet of the Anchiār are the ruins of three 
ancient temples now converted into Ziarats and tombs.® 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicar Nag and on the other 
side of the old canal called Lach#m Kul 
(*Laksmikulya) stands the hamlet of Ánte- 
bavan. In my “Notes on Ou-k’ong’s account of Kasmir” I have proved that 
Ant*bavan derives its name from the ancient Vihara of AMRTABHAVANA 
which Amrtaprabha, a queen of Meghavahana, is said to have erected.* 
Ou-k’ong mentions the Vihara by the name of Ngo-mi-t’o-po-wan which 
represents a transcribed Prakrit form *Amitabhavana or Amitabhavana. 
An ancient mound with traces of a square enclosure around it, which is 
. found between the canal and the hamlet, may possibly belong to the 
remains of this Vihara. 

Proceeding to the east of Ant®bavan for about a mile we come to 

Tirtha of Sodara. the large village of Sudar¢bal situated ona 
deep inlet of the Dal, known as Sudartkhun. 

The name of the village and the neighbouring portion of the lake make 
it very probable that we have to place here the sacred spring of 
Sonara. It formed the subject of an ancient legend related by 


Amrtabhavana. 


L See Rajat. vii. 183 note, 

è See Sriv. iv. 65. On his authority the name Muktamilakaniga ought to have 
been shown on the map. 

5 Compare for a view of these remains, Coun, Ancient Buildings, p. 31. 

# See Rajat. iii. 9 note, and Notes on Ou-k’ong, pp. 9 sqq. 

b See Rajat, i, 125-126 note, Ké, -bal in Sudar®bal means merely ‘ place.’ 
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Kalhana. King Jalauka had built at Srinagari his shrine of Jyestha- 
rudra whose original place of worship was at Bhitesvara, below 
Mount Haramukuta, He then wished to have by the side of the new 
shrine also the Sodara spring which adjoins the site of Bhttesvara.! 
To fulfil the king’s pious desire “ there broke forth from a waterless 
spot a spring which was alike to Sodara in colour, taste and other 
respects.” A golden cup thrown into the original Sodara spring appear- 
ed after two and half days in its Avatara near Srinagari. This miracle 
removed all doubts as to their identity. 

Close to the mosque of Sudar*bal and by the lake shore are two 
pools fed by perennial springs. These according to a local tradition 
were in old times visited by numerous pilgrims. Now all recollection 
of this Tirtha has been lost among the Brahmans of Srinagar. But the 
name of a portion of the village area, Batt¢pdr, points to a former 
settlement of Battas or Purohitas. It is curious, too, that we find only 
half a mile from the village the Ziarat of Hazrat Bal, perhaps the most 
popular of all Muhammadan shrines in the Valley. It is supposed to 
be built over the remains of the miracle-working Pir Dastagir Sahib. 
Is it possible that the presence of this rather ubiquitous saint at this 
particular spot had something to do with the earlier Hindu Tirtha ? 


Secrion VI.—NorrHern Districts oF MADAVARAJYA. 


105. Our circuit through the Phakh Pargana has brought us back 
to the purlicus of the capital. We must leave them now once more 
and start on our tour through the outlying districts. We may direct 
it first to the upper half of the Valley, the ancient Madavarajya. 
This again is divided by the Vitasta into two portions, one to the north 
and east, the other to the south and west of the river. We shall begin 
with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from Srinagar. 

The Pargana which adjoins Srinagar from the south-east, is now 

istrict of Khadani known as Vihi. It extends from near Purana- 

dhisthadna to the spur of Vast®rvan, near 

Vantipor (Avantipura), aud comprises a wide semi-circular tract of 

fertile Karéwa lands. In ancient times the district took its name from 

the village of Kuaptvi, the present IKhruv.2 The Damaras of the 

Khadavi district are repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana along with those 
of Holada, the modern Vular Pargana. 


‘1 For Sodara, the present Naran Nag, see notes i, 128; v, 55-59, 
R Compare Rajat, viii. 733 note. 
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The site of Pandréthan or Puraénadhisthana has already been fully 
noticed. About two miles higher up the river hes Pand?chuk village, 
with some ancient remains and the traces of a stone bridge-head, pro- 
bably of late date. The old name of the place is unknown. We pass 
next by the river the village of Simpor. This may retain the name of 
SIŃMHAPURA, founded by King Jayasimha in Kalhana’s time.! 

Less than two miles to the north-west of Simpor lies the village of 
Zevan, the ancient Jayavana. It was correctly identified already by 
Prof. Buhler on the basis of the happy and exact description given of it 
by Bilhaņa.? The poet mentions in this “place of high-rising monu- 
ments ” the “ pool filled with pure „water, sacred to V'aksaka, lord of 
snakes.” This pool still exists in the Taksaka Naga which is visited 
annually by the pilgrims to Harsesvara.® 

The mention made by Kalhana in his history of Narapura of the 
pilgrimage to the Taksaka spring proves that in old times it must have 
enjoyed great reputation as a separate Tirtha. It is in fact the only 
Kasmir Naga which is distinctly mentioned in the Tirtha list of the 
Mahabharata (iii, Ixxxu. 90). Abt-l-Fazl records the interesting fact 
that this spring was populary held to be the place whence the culti- 
vation of saffron flourishing in this neighbourhood originated.4 In 
Akbar’s time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still wor- 
shipped at this fountain at spring time. It was customary to pour 
cow’s milk into it to secure a good omen for the success of the crop. 
We see that the Taksaka Naga long retained his importance with the 
cultivators as a local divinity. 

About two miles to the north-east of Zevan we come on gently 
rising ground to the village of Khun¢moh. It 
is, as already stated above, the ancient Kuona- 
MUSA, famous as the birthplace of Bilhana. The latter in the Vikraman- 
kadevacarita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his rural 
home.’ The saffron fields which Bilhana mentions extend close to the 
lower of the two separate hamlets which form the village. In the 
upper hamlet is a sacred spring called’ Damodarandga with some sculp- 
tured funeral Stélés and a few fragmentary inscriptions. 

On the hill-side above the village issues another Naga which under 


Khonamusa. 


l See Rajat. viii. 2443 note. 

2 Compare Report, pp. 5 sq.; Rajut. vii. 607 note ; Vikram, xviii, 70. 

3 See Rajat. i. 220 note. 

4 See Atn-i-Akb., ii. p. 358. : 

b For a detailed and accurate account of the position and remains of Khonamiisa, 
see Prof, BULLER’s Report, pp. 5 sq. The identity of Khun?moh with the Khona- 
musa of Rajat. i, 90, was first pointed out by Gen, CUNNINGHAM, Anc, Geogr., p. 98. 
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the name of Bhuvanesvari is visited on the pilgrimage to Harsgesvara, 
The latter Tirtha lies on the summit of the high ridge which rises to 
the north of the village. It consists of a ‘Svayambhti’ Linga situated 
in a small cave and enjoys considerable popularity. I have not been 
able to trace its name except in the local Mahatmya and the Tirtha- 
samegraha. 

The chief place of the Vihi Pargana is now the town of Pāmpar, 
the ancient PADMAPURA, about four miles south- 
west of Khun?moh,! It was founded in the 
beginning of the 9th century by Padma, the powerful uncle of the 
puppet king Cippata-Jayapida. Padma is said by the Chronicle to have 
also built a temple of Visnu Padmasvamin. To this may possibly 
belong the scanty remains of an ancient temple which have been de- 
scribed by General Cunningham.* Close by is the Ziarat of Mir Muham- 
mad Hamadani, with some fine ancient columns and ornamented slabs 
which are likely to have been taken from this temple. Also the other 
Ziarats of the town show similar remains. Padmapura, owing to its 
central position in a fertile tract, seems to have always been a place of 
importance and is often mentioned by Kalhana and the later Chroni- 
clers. 

Proceeding north-eastwards of Padmapura we pass first Balham, a 
large village, which in the Lokaprakasa and Tirthasamgraha figures as 
Balagsrama. Under a large Deodar near it Baladevi is now worshipped 
in the form of an old stone-image. Numerous ancient Stélés, showing 
miniature reproductions of temples, are found in the neighbouring 
rivulets and canals; they were apparently used in recent times as 
stepping-stones which would account for their preservation. At the foot of 
a rocky spur which descends from the mountain-range to the north, lies 
the picturesque village of Uyan, once mentioned by Kalhana under the 
name of Ovana.? It has a large sulphurous spring visited by the sick. 

About two miles further east we reach the large village of Khruv, 
the ancient Kuantvi which, as we have seen, gave to the district its 
former name. There is an abundance of fine springs in and about 
Khruv; Abt-l-Fazl mentions them as objects of worship and estimates 
their number at 360.4 Above the village a so-called Svayambhi-cakra 
or mystical diagram is shown on a rock.> It is held sacred to Jvala- 


Padmapura. 


| For a detailed notice see Rajat. iv. 695 note. The old name of the place is 
well-known to Srinagar Pandits; Viene too, Travels, ii. p. 31, recognized it correctly. 

2 See J. A. S. B., 1848, p. 274. 

8 See Rajat, vii. 295. 

4 Ain-i-Akhb., ii. p. 358. 

5 Compare for such diagrams, also designated Devicakra or Matrcakra, Rajat. i. 
122 note, 
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mukhi-Durga and largely visited by pilgrims. I am, however, unable 
to trace any old reference to this Tirtha. 

Only a mile to the south-east of Khruv is the village of Sar, until 
recently the seat of a flourishing iron-industry. 
Kalhana mentions it by the name of SANARA as 
an Agrahadra founded by King S/acinara.! Whatever the historical 
value of this notice may be, which Kalhana took from Padmamihira, 
the evidence detailed in my note on the passage proves that the present 
Sar is intended. An intermediate form of the name is preserved in the 
S'näār of an old gloss. The Ziarat of Khwaja Khizr which stands here 
near several small springs, is built with remains of a Hindu temple; 
among them. is a Linga-base some six feet square. 

About two miles south-west of Sar are found the well-preserved 
ruins of a temple near the village of Ladu (not marked on Survey map). 
They have been described by Bishop Cowie, * but I am unable to trace 
any old reference to this sbrine in the texts I have examined. It is 
remarkable for having a circular cella, the only one known to ine in 
Kasmir. A small square cella to the east of this temple has been 
annexed to a neighbouring Ziarat. 

Near the south end of the Vihi Pargana and on the river lies the 
village of Lat¢?por. An old gloss of the Rajatarangini identifies it with 
LALITAPURA, a place founded in honour of King Lalitaditya by his 
architect. The King according to the Chronicle was not pleased with 
the attention ; in any case no importance seems to have attached to this 
place. There are no old remains above ground, but the local tradition 
still tells of King ‘ Lalitadit’ as the founder of a large town on the 
neighbouring Udar. 

106. Passing round the foot of Mount Vast®rvan we enter the 
Pargana of Vular, the ancient Hontapa. This 
identification is supported, apart from the 
clear phonetic evidence, by all passages of the 
Rajatarangini which mention Holadi.* Its feudal barons played a 
great part in the troubled times of the later Hindu reigns. 

Its most important place in old times was undoubtedly the town of 
Avantipura, founded by King Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883).5 Its posi- 
tion is marked by the present village of Vdutipdr on the Vitasta. The 


Sanara. 


District of Holada ; 
Avantipura. 


l See note i, 100. 

2 See J. A. S. B., 1866, pp. 97 sqq. 

3 See Rajat. iv. 186. 

4 See Rajat. i. 306 note. 

6 See Rajat. v. 45 sq. note. Its identity with Vantipor was first pointed out by 
Dr, Witson in his note on Moorcroft, Travels, ii, p, 244. 
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conspicuous ruins of this place attracted already the attention of the 
early European visitors. General Cunningham did not fail to recognize 
in them the remains of the two great temples of Avantisvamin and 
Avantisvura which Avantivarman had built here. Of the two great 
ruins one is at Vantipor itself, the other and larger one half a mile 
further down the river close to the hamlet of Jaubrar (map ‘ Jabair.’) 
Owing to the complete destruction of the central shrines it is im- 
possible to ascertain now which was dedicated to Vigsnu and which to 
Siva. The fine enclosing quadrangles of the temples have also suffered 
badly. That of Avantisvamin was used as a temporary fortification in 
Kalhana’s own time and underwent a severe siege.? 

The site on which Avantivarman’s town was built, had apparently 
enjoyed some sanctity before these temples were founded, and bore the 
old name Visvaikasdra. The great extent of the town is indicated by the 
traces of ruined buildings which cover the foot of the hills east of 
Vantipor for. a considerable distance. The frequent references to 
Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the town retained some impor- 
tance long after the death of its founder, 

We hear but little of other old sites in Holadā. The great town of 
Mihirapura which King Mihirakula is said to have founded in it, can no 
longer be traced. Khuli, a village situated a short distance to the 
south-west of Trail, the modern headquarters of the district, may 
possibly be the Khola of the Chronicle, one of Gopaditya’s Agraharas.* 
Of Tral I am unable to trace any old notice. 

The identification of the village of Būts, about two miles south of 
Khuli, with the old BuavaccHepa is also uncertain. It is based on a 
gloss of Rajanaka Ratnakantha, the writer of the Codex Archetypus of 
the Rajatarangini. Still further south lies the village of Kai, probably 
the old Katia named by Kalhana as a foundation of Tufjina I.6 This 
identification is made in the old gloss on the passage and supported by 
the phonetic evidence of the modern name. 

Of old remains in Vular the interesting temple of Narastan at the 
northern extremity of the district (34° 3’ lat. 75° 10’ long.) deserves 
notice.? Unfortunately I am unable to find any clue as to its old name 


l See for a full description J. A. S. B., 1843, pp. 275 sqq. ; also ib., 1866, 121 sqq. 

2 Seo Rajat. viii. 1429 sg., 1474 sqq. 

3 See Rajat. i. 306. 

4 See Rajat. i. 340. 

6 Compare iii. 381 note. 

6 Rajat. ii. 14. 

1 See Mr. LAWRENCE’s notice, Valley, p. 172. The attached photograph shows 
the site after my excavations. Regarding the result of the latter, see Vienna 
Oriental Journal, 1891, p. 345 sqq. 
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or history. Excavations made by meat the site in 1891 brought to light 
interesting sculptures, but no evidence as to its name. The large 
village of Sutur (map ‘Sootoor’) to the south-west of Narastan may 
possibly account for the entry of Satrava in the Lokaprakasga’s list of 
Parganas. 

107. The eastern boundary of Vular is marked by the high spur 
which descends from the north towards the 
confluence of the Vitasta and Gambhira. The 
adjoining district to the east is one of consider- 
able extent. It comprises besides the whole right or western side of 
the Lid®r Valley also the low-lying tract between the Vitasta and the 
lower course of the Visoka. The modern name of this great Pargana is 
Dachiinpor which appears in S’rivara’s Chronicle as Daxsinapara. This 
clearly means ‘ the right bank’ [of the Ledari or Lid*r]. Another form, 
of the same significance, is Daksinaparsva found in the Lokaprakasa and 
Martandamahatmya. To this designation corresponds the term Vāma- 
parsva, now Khoévurpér, which as we shall see, is applied to the left side 
of the Lid®r Valley.! 

The junction of the Vitasté with the Gambhira, t.e., the united 
Vigsoka and Ramanyatavi, has already been mentioned above as a 
Tirtha.* Not far from it lies the village of Marhém, on the Vitasta, 
mentioned by Jonaraja under its old name of Mapavasrama.* The first 
part of the name is identical with that of Madavarajya. 

About two miles south-east of Marhdm and not far from the 
Vitasta, we find the village Vagthém, with a sacred spring known by the 
name of Hasrrkarya. This name seems to have applied formerly to the 
place itself which we find twice thus referred to by Kalhana.* It is 


possibly the Hastikarna, where Bhoja, Harga’s son, was treacherously 
murdered. 


District of Daksina- 
para. 


About one mile to the south of Hastikarna the Vitasta makes a 

: great bend. The peninsula thus formed is 
Temple of : : i 

Galena hes occupied by a small Udar or alluvial plateau 

which owing to its height and isolated position 

is a very conspicuous object in the landscape. It was once the site of 


1 General Cunningham, Anc. Geogr., p. 94, assumes that KS. dachiin ‘ right’ is 
‘now used to denote the ‘‘north,” and kdwar, (recte khõōvur) or “left,” to denote 


the “south.”’ This assumption, however, as well as the explanation given for 
the alleged change of meaning are based on some misunderstanding. 
2 See § 64. 


3 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 132. 


4 See Rajat. v. 23 note; also vii. 1650. Another Hastikarna, mentioned by 
Srivara, i. 441, seems to have been near Srinagar on the west. 
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one of the oldest and most famous shrines of the Valley, the temple 
of Visnu CAKRADHARA. 

The plateau is still known as Lsak¢dar Udar.! Brahman tradition 
is aware of the derivation of this name from Cakradhara. It was first 
brought to the notice of European scholars by Prof. Biuter who had 
duly recognized the antiquarian importance of the site. The shrine of 
Cakradhara is often mentioned as a Tirtha of great sanctity. It was 
also closely connected with the legends regarding the burned city of 
Narapura, localized as we shall see in its close vicinity. But the only 
detailed notice of the temple we owe to a historical incident which 
occurred there during the civil wars of Sussala’s reign.* 

The royal troops having been forced to evacuate the neighbouring 
town of Vijayesvara or Vijêbrōr, the inhabitants of the latter place and 
the neighbouring villages took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This, 
by its position on the high and steep Udar, was naturally well-adapted 
for defence. The temple filled by the crowd of fugitives and routed 
soldiers, was soon besieged by the rebel troops of Bhiksaécara. The 
temple courtyard was protected by massive wooden ramparts and gates. 
When these had been set on fire by the assailants a mighty conflagration 
ensued in which the whole mass of people inside perished. Kalhana 
vividly describes this great catastrophe which he believes to have 
provoked divine vengeance and thus to have brought about the downfall 
of the pretender. 

The account here given is of topographical interest. It shows that 
the temple actually stood on the flat top of the Udar, and also explains 
the scarcity of stone-remains in this locality. The absence of conspicu- 
ous ruins had already been noticed by Prof. Buhler, When visiting 
in 1895 the Tsak@dar Udar, I found only traces of a quadrangular 
enclosure, about forty yards square. They are marked by hollows at 
the northern end of the Udar which is separated from the rest by a 
dip in the ground. ‘hese hollows may possibly be the last indications 
of the wooden ramparts which enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to have been subsequently restored, and 
Jonaraja mentions the statue of Cakradhara among those chief divine 
images which Sikandar Butshikast destroyed. Jayadratha in his 


L See Rajat. i. 38, 201 notes, 

2 See Report, p. 18. 

3 Seo Rajat. vii. 258, 261, 269; Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 763; Srīkaņthac, iii, 12; Nīlas 
mata, 1170, 

4 See Rajat. viii. 971-995. The date of the burning of Cakradhara seems to 
have been the 12th Sravana Sudi, A.D. 1121. 

5 See Jonar. (Bo, ed.), 763. 
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Haracaritacintamani devotes a separate canto, vii, to the relation of 
the legend which localized the disc-wielding god at the Tirtha of 
Cakradhara. The latter is still referred to in a general way in the old 
Vijayesvaramahatmya (No. 87, Poona MSS.). Now, however, Cakradhara 
is no longer visited by the pilgrims to Vijayesvara though the Purohitas 
of the latter place still retain a recollection of the former sanctity of 
the site. 

108. There can be no doubt that at the foot of the Cakradhara 
Udar there stood once an ancient town of con- 
siderable importance. From the low ground 
towards the river on the east and from the river-bed itself, ancient coins 
going back to Greek and Indo-Scythian rule are annually extracted in 
considerable quantities. Popular tradition still asserts that this site was 
once occupied by a great town. This tradition existed already in the 
time of Kalhana who records it in the interesting legend of the burned 
city of Narapura.! This is told at great length in a poetic episode of 
the First Book. 

King Nara is said to have founded a splendid capital, called after 
himself Narapora, on the sandy bank of the Vitasta close to the shrine 
of Cakradhara. ‘There in a grove was a pond of limpid water, the 
habitation of the Naga Susravas,’’ A young Brahman who had found 
occasion to assist the Naga and his two daughters when in distress, was 
allowed to marry in reward one of the latter. He lived in happiness 
at Narapura until the beauty of the Naga lady excited the passion of 
the wicked king. When Nara found his advances rejected with scorn, 
he endeavoured to seize the beautiful Candralekha by force. The 
couple fled for protection to their father’s habitation. 

The Nāga then rose in fury from his pool and “burned the king 
with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts.” Thousands of people 
were burned before the image of Visnu Cakradhara to which they had 
fled for protection. Ramanya, the Naga’s sister, came down from the 
mountains carrying along masses of rocks and boulders. These she 
dropped, as we have seen, along the bed of the Ramanyatavi or 
Rembyar?, when she found that Susravas had already wreaked his 
vengeance. The Naga himself feeling remorse at the carnage he had 
caused, removed to a lake on a far-off mountain. There “he is to the 
present day seen by the people on the pilgrimage.to Amaresvara.”’ ? 
“ To this day,” thus closes Kalhana’s narration, “ that tale is remembered 
by the people when they behold close to Cakradhara that town des- 
troyed by fire and that pond which has become a dry hollow.” 


Legend of Narapura. 


L See Rajat. i. 201-274. 


4 Compare re garding the lake of the Naga Suéravas on the route to Amburnath, 
above, § 59. 
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Whatever the origin of the legend here told may have been, it is 
clear that popular tradition in Kalhana’s time looked upon the barren 
ground which stretches along the river between Tsak*dar and the 
present Vij#bror as the site of an ancient city. The ruins which in the 
12th century were pointed out as the remains of the burned Narapura, 
may have supplied the immediate starting point of the legend. 

What these remains were we cannot say. As the ground referred 
to is subject to annual inundation it is possible that the remains meant 
have since disappeared under alluvial deposits. The habitation of the 
‘Susram’ Naga was still shown to me in a hollow, generally dry, close 
to the south-east foot of the Udar. The name of Narapura andits king 
are no longer remembered. But the main features of the legend as 
heard by Kalhana, still live in the local tradition. 

109. The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, 
was evidently succeeded by VIJAYEŚVARA, the 
present Vi?bror. The latter place, situated 
less than two miles above Cakradhara, received its name from the 
ancient shrine of Siva Vyayesvara (Vijayesa, Vijayesana).! This 
deity is worshipped to the present day at Vij#bror. The site has evi- 
dently from early times been one of the most famous Tirthas of Kasmir. 
It is mentioned as such in the Rajatarangini and many old Kasmirian 
texts. The tradition regarding Asoka’s connection with it supplies 
historical proof for its antiquity. According to Kalhana’s account 
which may well have been based on genuine local tradition or even 
inscriptional evidence, Asoka had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure 
of the temple by one of stone. The great king was also credited with 
having erected within this enclosure two temples called Asokesvara. 

This old temple which is often mentioned by Kalhana and was the 
scene of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. 
According to the tradition of the local Purohitas it stood at a site close 
the river-bank and nearly opposite to the bridge over the Vitasta. 
When I first visited Vij#bror in 1889 I still found some ancient slabs 
and fragments at this spot. It was then some 15 feet below the level of 
the surrounding grouud,? and has since been partly built over. Stone 
materials are said to have been removed from here for the new temple 


Vijayesvara. 


1 Compare for detailed references, Rajat. i. 38, 105 notes. 

2 The legend of the Tirtha is given at length in the x. Prakasa of the Haracari: 
tacintémant. 

8 General Cunningham who saw these remains in 1847, rightly attributes them 
to the temple of Vijayesa, but calls the place ‘ Vijayapara.’ He justly points to the 
difference of level as an indication of the antiquity of the structure; see Anc. 
Geogr., p. 98. 
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of Vijayesvara which was built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh some thirty 
years ago higher up on the river-bank. 

It is probable that a temple so much frequented had undergone 
more than one restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries which 
lie between the time of Asoka and the end of Hindu reign in Kasmir. 
Some time before a.p. 1081, while King Ananta was residing at the 
Tirtha of Vijayesvara, the temple was burned down in a general con- 
flagration, caused by his son Kalasga. The latter, however, subsequently 
restored the shrine. The old Linga of Siva Vijayesvara seems to have 
fallen a victim to the iconoclasm of Sikandar Butshikast.! 

The town of Vijayesvara is ascribed by Kalhana to King Vijaya. ? 
But nothing else is recorded of this ruler, aud this may cause a doubt 
as to his historical existence, It is significant that the town is desig- 
nated either simply Viyayesvara or as Vijayaksetra, which is abbre- 
viated from Vijayesvaraksetra. The modern name V27¢brér is the Ks. 
equivalent of Vijayesvara, -brdr (from Skr. bhattd@raka ‘ god’). having 
replaced the more specific -isvara, the usual designation of iva. è? 

That the town had acquired importance at a comparatively early 
date, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agraharas said to have 
been granted here by King Mihirakula to a settlement of Gandhara 
Brahmans. It was large enough to accommodate the whole court and 
army of King Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Vija- 
yesvara.6 The narrative of the civil wars which fills the last Book of 
Kalhana’s Chronicle shows the importance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it was the object. One 
of these passages proves that there was a bridge over the Vitasta here 
already in the twelfth century, just as there is one still. 

Vij?brdr has remained a town of some importance and still boasts 
of a considerable number of Brahmans, mostly Purohitas of the Tirtha. 
The latter being conveniently situated on the pilgrims’ way to Martanda 


1 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 762; for an earlier mention of this emblem see ib., 127, 

2 Rajat. ii, 62. 

3 Compare Rajat. i. 38 note; also ii. 184. Inthe same way I§¢bro7 represents 
IgeSvara ; with the feminine-brG@r for bhattarika we have Sund¢brar for Samdhyadevi, 
Bud¢brar for Bhedadevi, etc. 

The forms ‘ Bijbiara,’ ‘ Bijbihara,’ ‘ Bijbehara,’ etc., under which the local name 
figures in European books, are all based on a faulty Panjabi pronunciation. A 
fanciful etymology of the name which sees in the first part of the word vidya 
‘learning’ and in the second ‘ Vihéra,’ has found favour in the guide-books and may 
be mentioned here for curiosity’s sake. 

4 See Rajat. i. 317. 

5 See Rajat. vii. 336 sqq. 
6 Rajat. viii. 746 sqq., 969 sqq., 1140, 1509 sqq., eto. 
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and Amaranatha is much frequented even at the present day. The 
Māhātmyas of Vijayeśvara do not fail to name a considerable number 
of minor Tirthas to be visited along with the main site now marked 
by the new temple above referred to. But apart from Cakradhara and 
Gambhirasamgama I am unable to trace any of these in the older texts. 

Turning to that portion of the Dachiinpor district which lies in the 
Lidar Valley we have but few old localities to notice. The village’of 
Liver, some ten miles to the north-west of Vijayesvara, is the Levara 
of the Rajatarangini, mentioned as an Agrahira established by King 
Lava.! Kular, about four miles higher up the Valley, is identified by 
an old gloss with KURUHĀRA, said to have been an Agrahara of Lava’s 
son Kusa.? 

Close to Pah*lgam where the Lid*r Valley divides into two 
branches, lies the hamlet of Mimal. A small temple of the usual 
Kaégmir style built by the side of a fine spring is visited by the pilgrims 
to Amaranatha, It is designated in the Mahatmya called Amaresgvara- 
kalpa as Mamarévara. It is in all probability identical with the shrine 
of this name mentioned in the Rajatarangini.? 

110. As we have already before noticed the several sacred sites 

District of of the Amaranatha pilgrimage, we may now 
Vamaparéva. turn back and descend to the left or eastern 
portion of the Lid®r Valley. It forms the 
modern Pargana of Khévurpor. The latter name meaning ‘left side’ 
reproduces the earlier designation VAMAPARSvVA, of the same significance, 
found in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, the Lokaprakasa and elsewhere.* In the 
upper portion of the Pargana I am not able to identify any particular 
old locality, though ancient remains in the form of sculptures of some 
interest are found near several Nagas of this tract, e.g., at Lokut'par 
and Sali (Papaharananiga): 

The large village of Hué*mar is undoubtedly an old site. Its 
modern name seems to identify it with the S'axramarHa which Ksemen- 
dra names as one of the stations in the peregrinations of his heroine 
Kankali. The chief mosque of the place is built with the remains 
of a Hindu temple and preserves in its walls some sculptured fragments 
of remarkable beauty.’ 


l See Rajat. i. 87. 

2 Rajat. i. 88. 

$ See viii. 3360. 

4 Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 79,1232. 

5 See Samay. ii. 43. The change of Sakta > Hute is in accordance with the 
phonetic laws of KaSmiri; mar is the regular derivative of matha, see above, § 56: 


[When preparing my map, I had not noticed the local name of Ksemendra’s text ; 
it is hence not shown on the map]. 
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About one mile below Hut®mar and on the bank of a branch of 
the Lid®r, hes the hamlet of Bum?%zu, which 
contains an ancient structure of cousiderable 
historical interest. The Ziāratof Baba Bāmêdīn 
Sahib is nothing but a well-preserved temple, converted, with a liberal 
use of. plaster, into the supposed resting place of a Muhammadan saint. 
I have shown elsewhere that there is good reason to identify this shrine 
with the Buimakesgava temple which Bhima Saht, king of Kabul, 
the maternal grandfather of Queen Didda, is said to have erected during 
the rule of her husband Ksemagupta (a.D. 950-958)! 

The legendary of the Ziarat relates that the saint was originally a 
Hindu and bore before his conversion to Islam the name of Bhima 
Sadhi. It is easy to recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhima 
Sahi. Also the name of the locality Bum?zu which the Martanda- 
mahatmya renders by Bhimadvipu, is clearly derived from the old name 


Shrine of 
Bhimakesava. 


of the shrine. Bhima is an abbreviation of Bhimakesava to which Ks. 
zu, ‘island,’ has been added with reference to the several islands 
formed here by the Lid@r immediately in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhana tells us a curious anecdote regarding the fate of Bhima 
S‘ahi’s temple in King Harsa’s time who confiscated the great treasures, 
with which it was endowed.*? Close to the present Ziarat of Bam#din 
Sahib is a small cave in the cliff containing a well-preserved little 
temple which is still used for Hindu worship. Another smaller shrine 
outside has been turned into the tomb of Rishi Ruknu-d-din Sahib, 

111. About one mile south of Bum?zu we reach the Tirtha sacred 
to Martanda which has from early times to the 
present day enjoyed a prominent position 
among the sacred sites of Kasmir. It is marked by a magnificent 
spring traditionally represented as two, Vimala and Kamala. An ancient 
legend connects them with the birth of the sun-god Marranpa.? The 
Tirtha is visited at frequent intervals by crowds of pilgrims and is 
well-known also in India proper. 

The popular name of the Tirtha, Bavan, is derived from Skr. 
bhavana, ‘[sacred] habitation.’ This somewhat general appellation 
seems to have come into use already at an early date, as Srivara employs 
it,* and is in itself an indication of the great popularity of the Tirtha. A 


Tirtha of Martanda. 


l See Rajat. vi. 178 note. For an accurate description of ats temple, see Bishop 
Cowix’s paper, J. A. S. B., 1866, pp. 100 sq. 

2 See Rajat. vii. 1081 sqq. 

3 Compare for a detailed acconnt of the Tirtha, Raat. iv. 192 note. The Vimala 
Naga is named by the’ n eas! Sriv. i. 377, etc. 

4 Sriv. i. 376, 387. 
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more specific designation is Mafs*bavan, Skr. ‘ Matsyabhavana’; this 
owes its origin to the abundance of sacred fish which swarm in the 
large basins filled by the spring.? 

The ancient remains at the sacred spring itself are very scanty. 
All the more imposing are the ruins of the great temple which King 
Lalitaditya erected at a short distance in honour of the presiding deity 
of the Tirtha.* 

They are situated a little over amile to the south-east of 
‘ Bavan, near the northern edge of the Udar which stretches towards 
Anatnag. It can scarcely be doubted that the site was chosen with 
a view to the prominent position it assured to the great temple. 
Kalhana duly praises “the wonderful shrine of Mārtānda with its 
massive walls of stone, within a lofty enclosure.” Its ruins though much 
injured by the ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the most 
impressive specimen of ancient Kasmir architecture. They have heen 
much admired by Huropean travellers and often described. They are 
the earliest ruins in Kagmir the date of which is fixed with approximate 
accuracy.® 

The name Martanda, in the form of Mdartand or Matan, still 
attaches to the ruins though they have long ago ceased to be an object 
ef religious interest. King Kalaga had sought this great fane at the 
approach of death and expired at the feet of the sacred image (a.D. 
1089). Harga, his son, respected this temple in the course ef the rath- 
less confiscations to which he subjected the other rich shrines of the 
country. Subsequently in Kalhana’s time the great quadrangular court- 
yard of the temple with its lofty walls and colonnades was used as 
a fortification, The destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to 
Sikandar Butshikast. 

Kalhana distinctly mentions the town “swelling with grapes ” which 
Lalitaditya founded near his temple; but of this no trace remains now. 
It is probable that at that timea canal supplied water from the Lidér 
to the naturally arid plateau on which the temple stands. This canal 
seems to have been repaired by Zainu-l-‘abidin whose irrigation works 
on the Martand Udar are described at length by Jonaraja.4 The 


1 Comp. Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 358. 

2 See Rajat. iv, 192 and for details my note on the passage. For a description 
of the temple compare, e.g, CUNNINGHAM, J. A. ©. B., 1848, pp. 258 sqq.; COLE, 
Ancient Buildings, pp. 19 sqq. FErGusson, Ind. Architecture, pp. 285 sqq. 

8 Lalitaditya’s rule falls in the first half of the eighth century. Gen. Cunning- 
ham’s assumption that the temple was built by the earlier King Ranaditya, and only 
the enclosure by Lalitaditya, rests on a misinterpretation of the Rajatar. passages 
iv. 192 and iii. 462. 

4 See Jonar. 1245 sqq. 

ia 23 
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plateau has since become once more an arid waste though the course of 
the old canal can still be traced above Hut®mar. 

The town of Martanda had left its name to the small Pargana of 
Matan which comprised this plateau as well as the villages situated 
along the foot of the hills further east. It is referred to as Martandadesa 
by Jonaraja.! Abii-l-Fazl notices the large temple of Matan and the 
well or pit close by, which a Muhammadan legend represents as the 
place of captivity of the ‘angels Hartt and Marut.’* 


Secrion VII.—Souruern Disrricts or MADAVARĀJYA. 


112. At the foot of the western extremity of the Martanda plateau 
lies the town of Islamabad or by its Hindu 
name Anatndg. The latter is derived from 
the great spring of the ANANnTANAGA which issues at the southern end 
of the town. The Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is 
mentioned in the Nilamata, Haracaritacintamani and some Mahatmyas.3 
Ofthe town, however, I cannot find any old notice, and it is in all pro- 
bability, as its Muhammadan name implies, a later foundation. To the 
north of the town and on the way to Bavan is the Gautamanaga, named 
by the Nilamata and the Martandamahatmya. 

The modern name of the small district which comprised besides 
Anatnag the tract immediately south and west of it, is Anyech. This 
is represented in some Mahatmyas of recent composition by Anekaksa. 
This name occurs also once in Srivara’s Chronicle, but the locality there 
meant is not certain.* 

The valley of the Ar®path or Harsapathé which opens to the east 

of Islamabad, forms the Pargana of Kut*har. 
irae oy This name is in all probability connected with 

Kapatesvara. ; y Bn 

that of the ancient Tirtha of Kaparegvara, 
situated on the southern side of the valley close to the village of Kather.5 
The name of the latter is undoubtedly a derivative of Kapatesvara, as 
the analogy of Jyethér < Jyesthesvara, Triphar < Tripuregvara, etc., 
clearly shows. 


Anantanaga. 


l Jonar. 1810. 


2 See Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 358. For the Muhammadan story, see also VIGNE i. p. 361. 


3 See Nilamata, 902 ; Vitastd,-Trisamdhyamahatmya, ete., also Haracar, x. 251 sqq. 
(Avantabhavana), 


@ Siriv. iii. 184. 


5 See for a detailed account, Rajat, i, 82 note, 
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The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring of Pāpasūdana (‘sin- 
removing’), situated a short distance above Kothér. In it Siva is 
believed to have shown himself in the disguise (kapata) of pieces of 
wood floating on the water. The legend is related at length in the 
Nilamata, and the author of the Haracaritacintamani devotes to it a 
Separate canto which has now become the official Māhātmya of the 
Tirtha.! The importance of the latter is shown by the fact that 
Kalhana mentions it in his Introduction first among the sacred sites of 
Kasmir, 

Before him already Albéritini had heard of the story that pieces 
of wood sent by Mahadeva appear annually “in a pond called Kūdai- 
shahr to the left of the source of the Vitasta, in the middle of the month 
of Vaisakha.” 2 Kūdaishahr (544395), is an easily explained corrup- 
tion for j9es55 i.e., *Kavadésvar, a prakritized form of the name. The 
map shows that the description of the position of the Tirtha is accurate 
enough with reference to the Nilanaga as the Vitasta’s traditional 
source. The date named by Albériiniis identical with that prescribed 
for the Kapatesvara Yatra. 

The sacred spring rises in a large circular tank, enclosed by an 
ancient stone-wall with steps leading into the water. According to 
Kalhana’s account this enclosure was constructed about a century before 
his own time at the expense of the well-known King Bhoja of Malava. 
The latter is said to have taken a vow to always wash his face in 
the water of the Papastidana spring which he caused to be regularly 
supplied to him in jars of glass. In my note on the passage I have 
shown that local tradition at Kothér still retains a recollection of this 
story though in a rather legendary form. A small temple which stands 
to the east of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the 
period of Bhoja. Abit-l-Fazl too knows, “in the village of Kotihar, 
a deep spring surrounded by stone temples. When its water decreases 
an image of Mahadeva in sandal wood appears.” 

About four miles to the north-east of Kéthér and on a branch of 
the Ar®path river lies the populous village 
of Sdngas, the ancient SamANnGcAsa.* The modern 
name can be traced back to Samangasd through a course of regular. 
phonetic conversion, one stage of which is preserved in the form 
Svangas supplied by the old glossator of the Chronicle.6 Some old 


Samangasa. 


1 Haracar. xiv. 

2 See India, ii. p. 181. 

8 See Rajat. vii. 190 sqq. 

4 See Raat. i. 100; viii. 651. 

& Compare Réjat. i, 100 note and the analogy of Sangra > Sr. 
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carved slabs built into the chief Ziarat of the place attest its antiquity. 
A short distance above S’angas we come to another old place. It is the 
present village of Vué¢rus which on the authority of the same glossator 
and the name itself we can safely identify with Kalhana’s Utrasa. ! 
Uccala and Sussala in their flight from Harsa’s court found a tem- 
porary refuge with the Damara who resided there. 

Turning back to the west we find in the middle of the valley the 
village of Khondur. An old gloss enables us to identify it with the 
ancient SKANDAPURA mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara of King 
Gopaditya.? More important is Ach¢bal, a large village at the west foot 
of the ridge which lines the Kut*har Pargana from the south. It is 
mentioned in the Chronicle under the name of Axsavata. The beauti- 
ful springs of the place have often been described since Abi-1l-Fazl’s 
time, also by Bernier. The park around them was a favourite camping 
ground of the Mughal court. The Nilamata calls the spring Aksv- 
palanaga. 

113. The Kut*har Pargana is adjoined on the south by the dis- 
trict of Bring which coincides with the valley 
of the Bring stream. Its old name cannot 
be traced; the Lokaprakasa transcribes the modern designation by 
Bhrynga. 

At the western end of the Pargana and about 5 miles to the south- 
west of Ach®*bal is the village of Lék*bavan which an old gloss identifies 
with the Loxapunya of the Rajatarangini.4 The numerous passages 
which mention the place agree with this location. The name Lok@bavan 
applies also to the fine Naga adjoining the village, and this explains 
the second part of the present name -bavan (Skr. bhavana).§ King 
Lalitaditya is said to have built a town here. A small garden-palace 
erected in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed of old 
materials. 

Ascending the Bring valley we come again to an old site at the 
large village of Biger. It is certainly the BHEDARA of Kalhana who 
notices here a wealthy Agrahāra of King Bālāditya. A ruined mound 
in the village and some old sculptures at the neighbouring Brahman 
village of Hangalgiind are the only ancient remains now above ground. 


Pargana of Bring. 


' Compare vii. 1254. 

R See Rajat. i. 340, 

$ Compare Rajat. i. 338. In the translation of the Ain-i-Akb, the name appears 
as ‘Acch Dal’, ii. p. 358; see BERNIER, Travels, p. 413. 

# See Rajat. iv. 193 note. 

b See above, § 111, 

è Rajat. iii. 481, 
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From Bid®r we may pay a passing visit to a small Tirtha which 
though I cannot find it mentioned in any old 
Tirtha of text, may yet claim some antiquity. About 14 
Ardhanarisvara. ; : 
miles to the south-east of Bid®r lies the village 
of Naru in the low hills flanking the valley. It contains a small temple 
of ancient date which was restored forty years ago by a pious Dogra 
official. It stands by the side of a small Naga at which, according to 
the local Mahatmya I acquired from the resident Purohita, Siva is 
worshipped as ARDHANARIgvaRA, that is, in conjunction with his consort 
Parvati. Inside the temple is an ancient image of Visnu with a short 
Sanskrit inscription said to have been found in a miraculous way at 
the restoration of the temple. About half a mile to the south-west is 
a sacred spring known as Svedana@ga which seems to have risen origi- 
nally within a large temple. The remains of the latter lie in shapeless 
heaps around the spring. The latter is still visited by pilgrims. 

It appears to me likely that it is this spot which Abua-l-Fazl wishes 
to describe in the following notice. After mentioning the Kuk*r Nag 
and Sund?brar (see below) among the sacred places of Bring, he says: 
** At a little distance in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the summer-time self- 
immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around themselves and with 
the utmost fortitude suffer themselves to be burned to death.”! He 
then mentions a lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this 
spot. This can only be the hill above Söp, on the northern side of 
the Valley and nearly opposite Naru, from which iron is still extracted 
at the present time. There is no other Naga within Bring to which 
Abū-l-Fazl’s description would apply so closely as to the Svedanaga. 

The Kuk*r Nag, mentioned by Abi-l-Fazl for its good water incit- 
ing a healthy appetite, lies about a mile above Bid®r. It is a spring 
of very great volume, referred to in the Trisamdhyamahatmya as 
Kukkuteégvara. 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Kasmir Tirthas in the sacred 

a tates _ spring of the goddess SampuyA, also called 
Li OLO Trisamdhyä. a, ri modern Sund%brar.* It is 
situated in a side valley opening to the south of the village of Deval- 
göm, cire. 75° 22’ long. 33° 32’ lat. The spring of Samdhya derives 
its fame as well as its appellation from the fact that during uncertain 
periods in the early summer it flows, or is supposed to flow, intermittent- 
ly, three times in the day and three times in the night. Owing to the 
analogy thus presented to the three-fold recitation of the Gayatri 

l See Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 356. 

2 Seo Rajat, i. 33 note, 
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(Samdhya), it is held sacred to the goddess Samdhya. At the season 
indicated it is visited by a considerable concourse of people. 

The small spring, which is usually dry for the greater part of the 
year, has owing to the curious phenomenon above indicated always 
enjoyed great fame as one of the ‘ wonders’ of the valley. Kalhana 
duly mentions it immediately after Kapatesvara. The Nilamata too 
knows it. Abū-l-Fazl describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier made it 
a special point to visit this ‘ merveille de Cachemire.’! He has observed 
the phenomenon with his usual accuracy. The ingenious explanation 
he has recorded of it, shows how closely he had examined the topogra- 
phical features of the little valley. 

Close to the Trisamdhya spring there is another Naga, sacred to 
the Seven Rsis, but not sharing the former’s peculiar nature. There 
are no ancient remains in the neighbourhood deserving special notice. 

114. To the south of Bring lies the valley of the Sandran River 
which forms the Pargana of Shahabad. This 
name is of comparatively modern origin, as 
Abi-l-Fazl still knows the tract as Vér.2 This designation still survives 
in the designation Vérnig, i.e., ‘the Naga of Vér,’ popularly given to 
the fine spring which we have already noticed as the habitation of the 
NibaNAGA and the traditional source of the Vitasta. Abi-]-Fazl saw 
still to the east of it ‘temples of stone.’ These have now disappeared, 
their materials having been used probably for the construction of the 
fine stone-enclosure which Jahangir built round the spring. The deep 
blue colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly 
account for the location of the Nilanaga in this particular fountain. 
Kalhana’s reference to the “circular pond” from which the Vitasta 
rises, shows that the spring had also in ancient times an artificial 
enclosure similar to the present one.3 

Reference has already been made to the sacred spring of Vith@vutur 

E pe only about one mile to the north-west of 

Tee Vérnag. The small village near by is men- 
tioned by Kalhana as a town under the name of VITASTĀTRA.4 Asoka 
is said to have erected there numerous Stiipas. Within the Dharmaranya 
Vihara there stood a lofty Caitya built by him, but of these structures 
no remains can now be traced above ground. Vitastdtra could never 
have been a large town as the ground is too confined. But some 
importance is assured to the site by the Ban*hal route which leads past 


Nilanaga. 


1 Compare Ain-i-Akb., ii. pp. 355 sq. ; BERNIER, Travels, pp. 410 sqq. 
2 See Ain-i-Akb., ii. pp. 361, 370. 

3 See Rajat. i. 28. 

4 See Rajat, i. 102 note. 
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it. This pass and its ancient name Bdnasala we have already 
spoken of.! 

Of other old localities PAÑCAHASTĀ, the present Panzath, has already 
been referred to as the site of one of the traditional sources of the 
Vitasta. Kalhana mentions it in connection with a Matha which 
Siravarman, Avantivarman’s minister, built here. A pretty valley 
which opens to the south of Panzath, is now known by the name of 
its chief village Ruzwl. The latter is mentioned by Jonaraja as RAso- 
LAKA. About three miles higher up this valley is the Nāga of VAsuUKI. 
It is mentioned in the Nilamata and other old texts, but does not 
appear to have ever been an important Tirtha. 4 

115. The Pargana of Div¢sar which adjoins Shahabad-Vér on the 
west, may be roughly described as comprising 
the tract of alluvial plain drained by the 
Vesau (Visoka). By its ancient name of 
DevasaRasa it is often mentioned in the Rajatarangini and other Chro- 
nicles.65 Being extensively irrigated by canals drawn from the Visoka 
it is very fertile. This accounts for the great part which the Damaras 
or feudal landholders of Devasarasa played during the weak reigns of 
the latter kings. No certain reference to a specific locality within this 
tract can be traced in our old texts. But it seems probable that 
Parevisoka, repeatedly named in Kalhana’s Chronicle, must be looked 
for within Devasarasa ; the name means literally ‘ beyond the Visoka.’ ® 

The fertile valleys descending to the right bank of the Visoka from 
that portion of the Pir Pantsal Range which les between the Kéns@r 
Nag Peak and the Mohi Pass, form a small district of their own, known. 
in recent times by the double name Khur-Nārtvāv. The first part of 
this name is taken from the large village of Khur situated about two 
miles from the Visoka, cire. 74° 56” 45” long. 33° 37’ lat. Jt is marked 
as ‘ Koori’ on the larger Survey map. The name KueEri which we find 
used by Kalhana and S’rivara for the designation of the tract, is in all 
probability the older form of Khur.’ It seems that in later Hindu times 
the administration of Kheri, perhaps asa royal allodial domain, formed 
a special charge. Kalhana often refers to the Kherikarya as a high 
state-ofice. The Sikhs and Dogras who established Jagirs for members 


District of 
Devasarasa. 


1 Compare above, § 41. 

2 See Rajat. v. 24. 

8 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 90. 

4 See Nilamata, 901. 

6 Compare Rajat. viii. 504 note. 

6 Compare Rajat. iv. 5 note. 

7 Compare regarding the identification of Kheri, Rajat. i, 835 note. 
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of the reigning family in Khur-Nar®vav, may thus have followed an 
earlier arrangement. 

The only localities in this little district that are known to us by 
their old names, are GopHARA and Hasrisat, 
the present Gudar and Ast*hél.. These two 
villages are situated close together, on a branch of the Visoka near the 
eastern limits of Khur-Nar@vay. Kalhana mentions the ‘ Agrahara ‘of 
Godhara-Hastisala’ as a foundation of King Godhara. The old gloss 
which transcribes these local names by Godhar-Astihil enabled me to 
identify the places intended. 

A smal] stream which falls into the Visoké at Gudar is known by. 
the name of Godavari and forms a Tirtha of some repute among the 
Brahmans of the neighbouring districts. In the Mahatmya of the 
Tirtha the site of the village is called Godara, and its name connected 
with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari. The local tradition 
heard by me on the spot tells of a town which King Gudar is supposed 
to have founded here. It is possible that the name of King Godhara, 
which we know Kalhana took indirectly from Helaraja’s ‘ List of Kings,’ 
rests on no better foundation than this long-surviving local tradition.* 
There are no ancient remains traceable above ground at Gudar, and 
the locality is far too confined for a larger settlement. 

The Naubandhana Tirtha and the Kramasaras or Kons®r Nig 
south of this district have already been previously noticed. 

116. To the north of Div@sar lies the considerable district of 
Ad?vin extending from the western end of 
Khur-Nar*vav to the lower course of the 
Visoka. Its present name is derived from that 
of the large village of Ad¢vin, which lies on the left bank of the Visoka, 
about three miles south-west of Vij?bror. In the form of Ardhavana 
this name is found already ina passage of Jonaraja’s Chronicle, sup- 
plied by the new edition. The ancient designation of the district, 
however, was KarAta. This is used by Kalhana when speaking of the 
Suvarnamanikulya, the present Sun?man! Kul, which has already been 
referred to as irrigating part of Ad@vin.4 

In the lower portion of the district and on the left bank of the 
Viśokā, we have the ancient Katimusa, the present village of Kaimuh. 


Godhara-Hastisalg@. 


District of Karala 
(Ardhavana). 


1 For details compare Rajat. i. 96 note. 

2 Regarding the unhistorical character of the royal names which Kalhana 
inserted on Helaraja’s authority, see Réjat. i. 86 note. They seem to be all of an 
eponymic character. 

3 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1330. 

* See Rajat. i. 97 note, and above, § 78. 
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The place is mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara founded by 
Tunjina I., and contains some old remains built into its chief Ziarat.! 

Part of Ad#vin lies on an alluvial plateau. The northernmost 
portion of this Udar seems to have been formed into a separate Pargana 
after Zainu-l-‘abidin had constructed there extensive irrigation chan- 
nels. From the small town of Jainapurī founded by him the new sub- 
division took the name of Zain?por or JAINAPURA.? At the east foot 
of the Zain?por Udar lies the village of Vach? (map ‘Woochi’) which 
on the authority of an old gloss may be identified with VAscIKA (or 
Vascika), an Agrahara founded by Gopaditya.® 

The Pargana which joins on to Ad@vin in the north-east, is now 
known as Bét (map ‘ Batoo’). Its ancient name is unknown. The 
only old locality I can trace in it is the village of Sidaw, 74° 51’ long. 
33° 41’ lat., the ancient SippHAPATHA.* It has given its name to the 
route previously mentioned which leads to the Būdil and Kons®r Nag 
Passes. 

It is curious that we find no old mention whatever of Supiyan, a 
considerable town, which is now the trade emporium for the Pir Pantsal 
route. In this character S'upiyan has replaced the ancient Sirapura 
or Hiir?por, but the change must be a comparatively recent one. 

Strapura which we have already noticed as the Kasmir terminus 
of the Pir Pantsal route, lies some seven miles 
higher up on the Rembyar?.6 It received its 
name from the minister Stiravarman who built it in the time of Avanti- 
varman and transferred to it the watch-station or ‘Dranga’ of the 
route. The position of the latter is marked by a spot known as Ilāhi 
Darwaza, a short distance above Hiir@pér.6 Yüūrapura must have been 
a place of considerable extent as ruins of old habitations can be traced 
on the river banks for over two miles below the present Hiir?por. It 
evidently retained its importance down to Akbar’s time. For it is 
regularly mentioned by all the later Chronicles in connection with 
marches and traffic by the Pir Pantsal route. The ancient remains of 
the place have been described by me in my notes on the lafter.7 

Our previous account of the old localities on the way to the Pir 


Strapura. 


1 Compare Rajat. ii. 55 note. 

2 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1144 sq.; Svriv, iii. 194; Fourth Chron. 360, 383. 

3 Compare Rajat. i. 343 note. 

4 See Rajat. viii. 557. 

6 Regarding Sirapura and its old sites, compare Rajat. Note D (iii. 227); v. 39 
note; also J. A. S. B., 1895, pp. 381 sqq. 

6 See above, § 42. 

1 See J. A. S. B., 1895, p. 385. 

J. 1. 24 
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Pantsal Pass makes it unnecessary for us to proceed now further in 
this direction. Descending, then, by the Rembyar® we come on its left 
bank to the village of Dēgām situated about one and a half miles to the 
west of Supiyan. It is the Decrama of the Rajatarangini and the site 
of the Kapalamocana Tirtha.! At the spring of the latter Siva is 
supposed to have cleaned himself from the sin attaching to him after 
the cutting-off of Brahman’s head (kapala). The Tirtha is old, because 
the Haracaritacintémani mentions it twice. There are but few ancient 
remains at the sacred site, and the extant Mahatmya is evidently not 
of old date. It calls the village by the name of Dvigrāma and knows 
the modern S'upiyan by the name of Sarpayana. 

117. The villages which lie at the foot of the pine-clad spurs 
descending into the valley west and north-west of Supiyan, formed until 
recent times a small distinct Pargana known as Stparsdmiin. Abū-l- 
Fazl mentions it (Sdéparsaman), but I am not able to trace it in our 
older texts. l 

To the north of this tract and of Bot extends the Pargana of Sukru. 
Its old name is unknown. Here at the foot 
of the hills, we have the ancient KALYANAPURA, 
represented by the present village of Kalampér, situated 74° 54’ long. 
33° 48’ lat. It was founded by Kalyanadevi, a queen of Jayapida.® 
Being on the high road from the Pir Pantsāl Pass to Srinagar, ib was 
repeatedly the scene of battles fought with invaders from that direction.* 

At Kalyanapura there was in Kalhana’s time the splendid country- 
seat of a powerful Damara.® The large village of Drab¢gam, some three 
miles north of Kalampdér, is mentioned as DRrĀBHAGRĀMA by Srivayra, 
along with Kalyanapura, in the description of a battle which was fought 
between the two places, 

High up in the valley of the Birnai stream which debouches at 

TOE PINES. Drab*gam from the south-west, 1s the site of 
an ancient Tirtha which though now completely 

forgotten mast have ranked once amongst the most popular in Kasgmir. 
In Kalhana’s “introduction there is named, along with Trisamdhya, 
Svayambhu, S’arada and other famous sites, “ the hill of Bheda (Bheda- 
giri) sanctified by the Gangodbheda spring.” There the goddess Sarasvati 


Kalyanapura. 


1 Compare Rajat. vii. 266. 

2 See Haracar. x. 249; xiv. 111. 

3 See Rajat. iv. 483 note. 

4 See Rajat. viii. 1261 sqq.; Srīv. iv. 466 sqq. 

5 See Rajat. viii., 2348 sqq. 

6 See Siiv. iv. 467. For a miniature temple extant at Drab@gam, compare 
Bishop Cowie’s note, J. A. 5. B., 1866, p. 117, 
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was believed to have shown herself as a swan in a lake situated on the 
summit of the hill. This Tirtha has long ago ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding its position has been lost to Pandit 
tradition. Fortunately the old Mahatmya of the sacred lake has surviv- 
ed in a single copy. With the help of some indications furnished by 
it and an opportune notice of Aba-l-Fazl, I was able to make a search 
for this ancient Tirtha which ultimately led to its discovery at the 
present Bud*brar in the valley above indicated. 

For the detailed evidence regarding this identification I must refer 
to my note on Kalhana’s passage.! Here a brief reference to the topo- 
graphical peculiarity of the site will suffice. The Mahatmya describes 
the lake sacred to the goddess Sarasvati-Bhed@ as situated on the 
summit of a hill, and Gargodbheda as a spring flowing from it. At 
Bud?¢brar, a small Gujar hamlet, which occupies the position marked by 
BHEDAGIRI on the map, T found an ancient stone-lined tank fed by a 
spring on the top of a small hillock. The latter rises about seventy feet 
above the level of the narrow valley in which it is situated. From 
the side of the hillock issues a spring which is the natural outflow of 
the tank and exactly corresponds to the description given of Gangod- 
bheda. The name Bud¢brar is the direct derivative of Bhedadevi, ‘ the 
goddess Bheda,’ the popular designation of the Tirtha found in the 
Mahatmya; -brar < Skr. bhattarika is the equivalent of dev% as in 
Sund@brar, Har?brar and other names. 

The water of the spring which fills the tank, is said to keep warm 
in the winter. This accounts evidently for the story told in the 
Mahatmya that snow never lies on the ground around the sacred tank. 
Also Abū-l-Fazlľ’s notice of the Tirtha mentions this particular feature : 
“ Near Shukroh (Sukru) is a low hill on the summit of which is a 
fountain which flows throughout the year and is a place of pilgrimage 
for the devout. The snow does not fall on this spur.’ 

Also Srivara helped to guide my search in the direction of 
Bud?brar and to confirm the subsequent identification. He mentions 
the route through Bhedavana, ‘the forest of Bheda,’ as the line of retreat 
taken by the troops who after their defeat in the above-mentioned 
engagement near Drab®gim were fleeing towards Rajauri. A glance 
at the map shows that the thickly wooded valley of Bud@brar is meant 
here. For a force beaten near Drab*gam it affords the most direct and 
safest retreat to the Pir Pantsal Pass and hence to Rajauri. The route 
leading through the valley joins the ‘Imperial Road’ at Dubji and is 
shown on the map. 

1 See Rajat. i. 35, Note A. 


2 See Azn-i- Akb., ii. p. 362. 
8 Compare Srīv. iv. 496 and the preceding narrative, 
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Returning once more to the plain we have yet to notice two other 
old localitics of Sukru. Bilau (map ‘ Belloh’) about four miles north- 
cast. of Drab®gam is probably the ‘village of Brava’ once mentioned 
by Kalhana.! Within a mile of it lies the village Sun%samil which we 
may safely identify with the Suvarnasintra of the Rajatarangini, in 
view of the resemblance of the names and the repeated mention of the 
latter place together with Kalyanapura.? 

118. East of Sukru towards the Vitasta stretches the Pargana of 
Savur (map ‘Showra’). The earlier form of 
its name cannot be traced. Its northern part 
‘is formed by the alluvial plateau known as the 
Naunagar Udar. This latter is twice referred to as NauNAGARA in 
Kalhana’s Chronicle.2 The village of Payer which lies at the foot of 
the Udar at its north-western end contains a well-preserved little temple 
often described by European travellers. Nothing is known regarding 
the original name of the locality. 

To the north of S’ukru we have the district of Chrath (shown by name 
on the larger survey map). It extends from the hills above Ramuh in 
a north-easterly direction to the left bank of the Vitasta. Its old name 
is restored in Pandit Sahibram’s Tirthasamgraha as * Srirastra, but 
I do not know on what authority. Rāmuh, first correctly identified by 
Prof, Bühler with Kalhana’s Ramusa,® is a considerable village on the 
high road from Supiyan to Srinagar. It is first mentioned as an 
Agrahara, founded by a queen of Tuñjina I. A small spring at the 
northern end of the village, called Dhanandaga, is visited as a Tirtha 
and contains some fragments of ancient sculptures, The temple 
erected by the Brahman family of the Dars which now holds Ramuh 
as a Jagir, does not seem to mark an old site. - 

A short distance to the north of Ramuh rises an alluvial plateau 
which is crossed by the road to Srinagar. It is known as Gis 
Udar, from the village of Gus situated at its eastern foot, about two 
miles from Ramuh. The place is mentioned as GUSIKA in Srivara’s 


Districts of Savur 
and Chrath. 


1 See Rajat. vii. 1016. 

R See Rajat. vii. 1519 note; sun? ‘gold’ is the regular K&S, derivative of Skr. 
suvarna. 

3 See Rajat. vii. 358. 

4 Compare, e.g., CUNNINGHAM, J. A. S. B., 1848, pp. 254 sqq. I am unable to 
explain why the place figures in all European accounts as Payech, Pa Yech, etc. 
VIGNE, ii. 41, first uses this form which is locally quite unknown, and does not fail 
to explain it by one of his naive etymologies. 

6 Rajat. ii. 55; Report, p. 7. Medial s becomes in: K6. regularly h; comp. 
Katimusa > Kaimwh, Khonamusa > Khun4@moh, ete. 
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Chronicle which also knows the plateau by the name Gusikoddara.! 
At the other end of Chrath towards the Vitasti les the large village 
of Ratanpor, 75° V long. 38° 55° lat., which in all probability represents 
the Rarnapura of the Rajatarangini# The latter was founded in 
Kalhana’s time by Queen Ratnadevi who also constructed there a fine 
Matha. 

With Chrath may be mentioned two localities on the left bank of 
the Vitasta though in recent times they were counted with the riveraine 
Pargana of Sairu-l-Mawdazi‘ Bala. Gūrpūr, a small village opposite 
to the foot of Mount Vast®rvan, is identified by an old gloss with 
GOPALAPURA which, according to Kalhana, was founded by Queen Sugan- 
dha (a.p. 904-6).8 

Lower down on the river is the large village Kak?pidr which forms 
as it were the riverside station or port for S’upiyan. A note from the 
hand of Pandit Rajanaka Ratnakantha who wrote about the middle 
of the 17th century the Codex Archetypus of the Rajatarangini, identi- 
fies UrpanaApura with Kak?pér.* Utpalapura was founded by Utpala, 
an uncle of King Cippata-Jayapida, in the early part of the 9th century. 
If this identification is correct, one of the ruined temples extant at 
Kak®por and noticed already by Gen. Cunningham, may be the shrine 
of Visnu Utpalasvamin mentioned by Kalhana in connection with the 
foundation of Utpalapura. Jonaraja also knows the latter place and 
records a late restoration of its Visnu temple.® 

119. North of Chrath we come to the district of Nagam which is 
one of considerable extent. Its old name 
NAGRAMA is often mentioned in the later Chro- 
nicles. The only old locality which I can 
trace in it, is the village of Arigdm, situated 74° 45’ long. 33° 56’ lat. 
It is the HApicrama of Kalhana, mentioned as an Agrahara of Gopa- 
ditya and as the scene of several fights in the Chronicler’s own time.? 


Districts of Nagam 
and Yech. 


1 Sriv. iv. 532, 465, 592 sqq.; -wddara is the Skr. original of the Ks, term udar, 
see Rajat. note viii. 1427. 

2 See Rajat. viii. 2434, 

8 See Rajat. v. 244 note. 

4 See Rajat. iv. 695 note. The learned copyist’s note is in a copy of the 
Ksetrupalapaddhati seen by me in 1895 in the possession of a Kasmir Brahman resident 
at Lahore. 

5 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 111 sqq., 369, 1142. 

6 Compare Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 661; Srīv. ii. 10; ili, 24, 430; iv. 349; Fourth 
Chron. 258, etc. 

7 See Rajat. i. 340 note. The old glossator on this passage renders Hadigrama 

correctly by Adegram. 
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Some remains of old buildings are reported to exist at this place ; I have 
not seen it myself. 

About five miles due south of Arvigom we find a small lake known 
as Nil®nag, situated in a valley between low spurs descending from the 
Pir Pantsāl Range. It appears to have been formed by an old landslip 
which blocked a narrow defile in the Valley. This lake does not appear 
ever to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. But Abū-l-Fazl by some 
curious misapprehension transfers to it the legends of the famous 
Nilanaga (at Vérnag). He adds to them what appears like a garbled 
version of the story of the city submerged in the Mahapadma or Volur 
lake.l 

Nagam is adjoined on the north by the Pargana of Yech which 
extends to the immediate vicinity of Srinagar. Its old name is given 
as IxsikA by Srivara.* In the centre of the tract lies an arid alluvial 
plateau known as Dam*%dar Udar, where an ancient popular tradition 
surviving to the present day has localized the legend of King Damodara. 

The story as related by Kalhaņa, represents the king as having built 
a town on the Udar which latter was called 
after him Damoparastpa.* In order to bring 
water to it he had a great dam, called GUDDASETU, constructed by super- 
natural agency. Once hungry Brahmans asked the king for food, just 
as he was going to bathe. The king refused to comply with their 
request until he had taken his bath. The Brahmans thereupon cursed 
him so that he became a snake. Ever since the unfortunate king is 
seen by people in the form of a snake “rushing about in search of water 
far and wide on the Damodara-Stda.” He isnot to be delivered from 
the curse until he hears the whole Ramayana recited to him in a single 
day, a task which renders his release hopeless. 

The modern name Dam*dar Udar is the exact equivalent of 
Kalhana’s Damodara-Sida, the old Skr, term sida meaning a ‘place 
where the soil is barren.’ The local name Guddasetw still lives in that 
of the small village Gud¢suth situated at the south foot of the Udar. 
Just at this point the latter shows its greatest relative elevation and 
falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over one hundred feet 
high. The wall-hke appearance of this bank probably suggested the 
story of an embankment which was to bring water to the plateau. In 
view of the configuration of the ground no serious attempt at irrigation 
by means of an aqueduct could ever have been made in this locality. 


Damodara’s Udar. 


1 Compare Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 363. It is possible that of the two Nilanigas which 
the Nilamata, 903, mentions besides the famous spring of that name, one was located 
in the Nagam lake. 

2 Sriv, iii. 25. 

è Compare for detailed references, Rajat. i. 156 note, 
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The Udar stretches ina north-westerly direction, for about six miles 
from the village of Vah?tér, with a breadth varying from two to three 
miles. It bears only scanty crops of Indian corn in patches, Being 
. entirely devoid of water, it is a dry and barren waste, a haunt of jackals 
asin the days when King Ksemagupta hunted over the ‘Damodararanya.’ ! 
The main features of the legend regarding it are well known to popular 
tradition throughout Kasmir. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages also point to a spot on the Udar known as Sat¢rds Téng, as the 
site of Damodara’s palace. A spring called Dâmodar-Nāg in the village 
of Lalgam, is believed to have served for the king’s ablutions. 

To Yech belongs also the small village of Somar¢bug on the left 
bank of the Vitasta which according to the note of the old glossator 
A, marks the site of the temple of Visnu SamMarasvAMIN mentioned by 
Kalhana.? Another old locality in Yech is probably marked by the 
hamlet of Hul@thal to which Abi-l-Fazl refers. It is not shown on the 
Survey map, and I have not been able to ascertain its exact position. 
Hal*thal is evidently a derivative of SALAstHALa, the name given by 
Kalhana to a locality where a fight took place in the time of King 
Ananta. Abi-l-Faz] mentions ‘ Halthal’ for its quivering tree. “Tf 
the smallest branch of it be shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous.” 


Section VIIJ.—SoutwHern Districts of KRAMARAJYA. 


120.— To the west of Yech and reaching close up to the capital, 
hes the Pargana now called Dunts (map 
‘Doonsoo’). Its ancient name is uncertain ; 
possibly it is intended by the name Dvavimsate 
in the Lokaprakdasa’s list of ‘ Visayas.’ In Abiti-l-Fazl’s table of Parganas 
Dūnts (‘Diinsi’) is already counted with Kamraz. An old locality in 
it is S2l*pdr, a large village situated cire. 74° 45’ long. 34° 1’ lat. (map 
‘Shalipoor’). We may safely recognize in it the SELYAPURA of the 
Rajatarahgini which is referred to asa place on the direct route from 
the Tés?maidan Pass and the Karkotadranga to Srinagar.* 

Hukh@lit¢r (map ‘ Haklitri’) can safely be identified, in view of the 
name and the evidence of an old gloss, with S’'USKALETRA mentioned in the 


Districts of Dunts, 
Biru, Manch?hom,. 


l Compare Rajat. vi. 183. 

2 See note v. 25.—The ending -bug is not rare in KaSmir village names. Accor- 
ding to Pandit tradition, it is derived from Skr, bhoga in the sense of ‘ property 
granted for the usufract [of a temple].’ 

8 See note vii. 159; Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 3638. 

4 See Rajat. vii, 494 note ; viii, 200, 
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Rajatarangini as a place where Stipas were erected by King Asoka.: 
I have not visited the village myself and am hence unable to say 
whether there are any remains in the vicinity which could be attributed 
to Stūpas. Kalhana locates at Suskaletra the fierce battle in which 
King Jayapida recovered his kingdom. 

West of Dūnts and towards the mountains of the Pir Pantsal lies 
the Pargana of Biru. Its old designation Banurtpa is derived from the 
spring of that name which is situated at the present village of Biru, 
74° 39’ lone. 34° I’ lat., and is already referred to as a Tirtha in the 
Nilamata.2 Abi-l-Fazl knows the village and spring by an intermediate 
form of the name, Bīruwā, and mentions the miraculous power of the 
spring to heal leprosy. Close to the village of Biru is Suntpah in 
which we may, with an old glossator of the Rajatarangini, recognize 
Suvarmaparsva, an Agrahira of Lalitaditya.* 

About four miles to the south-west of Biru we reach Khāg, a 
considerable place. It is undoubtedly the Kuaar or KHAGIKA men- 
tioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara both of King Khagendra and of 
Gopaditya.® 

Some miles north of Khag an isolated spur known as Poskar 
projects into the level plain from the slopes of the Pir Pantsal RALE, 
At its eastern foot is the Puşkaranāga, referred to as a Tirtha in elie 
Nilamata and several older Mahatmyas, and still the object of a regular 
pilgrimage.® Of the route which leads down into Biru from the Ts?- 
maidan Pass, and of KArKorapranGa, the watch station on it, we have 
already spoken above. 

Biru and Dants are adjoined on the north by the Pargana of 
Mafichthon which extends eastwards as far as the Vitasta. Tt is 
probably intended by the name of Maks@srama found in a single passage 
of Srivara avd in the Lokaprakasa.7 The village of Rat¢sun, situated 
74° 38’ long. 34° 4’ lat., is probably, as indicated by an old gloss, the 


1 Compare Rajat. notes i. 102; iv. 478; Ks. Hukh@liter is the direct phonetic 
derivative of the Skr. form. 

2 See Nilamata, 948, 1180, 1341 sq. The name Bahuripa is given to the tract 
by Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 286, 840 ; riv, ii. 19, iii. 159; iv. 620, and ought to have been 
shown on the map. 

3 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 868. 

4 See Rajat. iv. 678. 

6 Compare Rajat. i. 90, 340. 

8 See Nilamata, 1021, 1847. There were several other Puskara Tirthas in 
Kaémir. One was connected with the Suregvari pilgrimage and probably situated 
in Phakh ; see Sarvav. v. 56 sqq. 

T See Srīv, iv. 351. 
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ARISTOTSADANA of the Rajatarangini! From this form the modern 
name of the village can be derived without difficulty. A temple is said 
to have been erected there by a queen of Baladitya. 

On the Vitasta some six miles below Srinagar is the small village of 
Malur which on the authority of Rajanaka Ratnakantha may be identified 
with MALHĀŅAPURA, a foundation of King Jayapida.2 Zaintkath, situated 
near marshy ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the 
name of Zainu-l-‘abidin, its founder, and is mentioned as JAINAKOTTA 
by Jonaraja.? 

121. The Pargana of Partspdr (map ‘ Paraspoor’) which lies next 
to Māñchł?hōm, is one of small extent, but 
contains a site of great historical interest. Jt 
has received its name from the ancient PARIHĀSAPURA, which King 
Lalitaditya had built as his capital.4 The identity of the name Partspar 
and Parihdsapura is evident on phonetic grounds and was well-known 
to the authors of the Persian abstracts of the Rajatarangini. Yet 
curiously enough the site of Parihasapura had remained unidentified 
until I visited the spotin 1892 and traced the ruins of Lalitalitya’s 
great structures as described by Kalhana, on the plateau Known as the 
‘ Par?spor Udar.’ 

This plateau rises south-east of Shadtptir, between the marshes of 
Panztnor on the east and those of Har®trath on the west. Its length 
is about two miles from north to south, and its greatest breadth not 
much overa mile. Onthe north this plateau is separated from the 
higher ground of Trigam by the Badrihél Nala which, as I have shown 
above, represents the old bed of the Vitast& previous to Suyya’s regula- 
tion. On the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for a great 
part of the year are still accessible by boats. Its general elevation is 
about one hundred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the south, and in 
which the village of Divar (map ‘ Diara’) nestles, divides it into two 
parts. On the south-western portion are the ruins of two large temples, 
much decayed, but still showing dimensions which considerably exceed 
those of the great temple of Martanda. On that part of the Udar which 
lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihél Nala, there is a whole 


Parihasapura. 


l Rajat. iii, 482. 

2 Compare Rajat. iv. 484. 

3 Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1248. 

4 For a detailed account of the site of Parihasapura and its identification, com- 
pare Note F, Rajat. iv. 194-204. The large scale map added to Note I shows the 
position of the several ruins in detail, Í 

5 Seo § 70. 

J. 1, 25 
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series of ruined structures. Among these three great buildings attract 
attention. As an indication of their size it may be mentioned that the 
ruined mound which marks the central shrine of the northernmost 
building has a diameter of nearly 300 feet. Though it consists now 
only of a confused heap of massive blocks it still rises toa height of 
over 30 feet from the ground. The enclosing quadrangle which can 
also be traced, measures about 410 feet square. At some distance 
from this group of ruins there is another smaller one at the south- 
eastern extremity of the plateau now known as Gurdan. 

I must refer for a more detailed account of these ruins and their 
relative position to the Note on Parihasapura, F, appended to my 
translation of the Chronicle. Here it will suffice to point out that the 
four great temples of Visnu Parihasakesava, Muktakesava, Mahavaraha, 
Govardhanadhara as well as the R@javiha@ra with its colossal image of 
Baddha, which Kalhana mentions as Lalitaditya’s chief structures at 
Parihasapura, must all be looked for among these ruins. Their ex- 
tremely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identification 
difficult. 

Still less we can hope to trace now the position of the numerous 
shrines, Lingas, Viharas, etc. which are mentioned by Kalhana as 
having been erected at the king’s favourite residence by his queens and 
court.! One of the great ruins of the northern group shows features 
characteristic of a Vihara and may be the Rajavihara. Some clue is 
also furnished by the name Guwrdan attaching to the isolated ruins 
above mentioned. Gurdan is the common Kasgmiri form of the name 
Govardhana, and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the 
temple called GOVARDHANADHARA, 

The state of utter destruction in which the ruins of Parihasapura, 
History of Parihasa- Heian on $ a 3 coounte diie un A 

i pura. history of the site. Parihāsapura ceased to be 
the royal residence already under the son of 

its founder. The Chronicle distinctly records of King Vajraditya that 
he withdrew the various foundations which his father Lalitaditya had 
made there. When a century later King Avantivarman effected his 
great regulation of the Vitasta, the bed of the river and its junction with 
the Sindhu was diverted to Shad'pir, nearly three miles away from Pari- 
hasapura.2 This change must have still more seriously diminished the 
importance of the latter. The ruinous condition into which Parihasa- 
pura must have fallen only one and a half centuries after its foundation, 


1 See Rajat. iv. 207-216. 
2 Rajat. iv. 395. 
3 See above, §§ 70, 71, 
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is shown by the fact that Samkaravarman (a.D. 8838-902) carried away 
from it materials for the construction of his new town and temples at 
Pattana (Patan ).! 

Some of the shrines of Parihasapura, however, survived to a later 
period. Thus we find the colossal copper statue of Buddha at the 
Rajavihara mentioned as one of the few sacred images which escaped 
being melted down in the reign of King Harsa (a.D. 1089-1101). Also 
a great religious festival established at Parihisapura by Lalitaditya 
seems to have been held still in Kalhana’s time? In the rising which 
led to the downfall of Harga, Parihisapura was occupied by the pre- 
tender Uccala.? The steep slopes of the plateau and the marshes around 
made it a position of military value. When Uccala had suffered a 
defeat some of the routed rebels threw themselves into the Rajavihara, 
which was subsequently burned down. After this, Harga carried away 
and broke up the famous silver statue of Vişņu which had been placed 
by Lalitaditya in the temple of Parihasakesava. 

The final destruction of the temples is attributed by Abi-l-Fazl 
and the Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar Bitshikast. The 
former records the tradition that after the destruction of the lofty 
temple of ‘ Parasptr’ a copper tablet with a Sanskrit inscription was 
discovered which predicted its destruction ‘after the lapse of eleven 
hundred years’ by one Sikandar.* This prophecy post factum shows 
that its author, whoever he may have been, was rather weak in histori- 
cal chronology. Parihasapura had been founded only about six and 
a half centuries before Sikandar Butshikast’s time. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat 
better condition than now. Both Muhammad ‘Azim and Narayan Kaul 
mention them and speak particularly of fragments of a large monolithic 
column. Tradition seems to have connected these fragments with the 
pillar of Garuda which Kalhana mentions as having been set up by Lalita- 
ditya. The huge square block of stone still visible on the top of the 
northernmost mound is perhaps one of them. 


l See Rajat. v. 161. 

2 See Rajat. iv. 242 sq. For the temple of Ramasvamin which was seen empty 
in Kalhana’s time, compare iv. 275, 334 sq. 

3 Rajat. vii. 1826 sqq. 

4 See Ain-i-Akb., i. p. 364. 

5 Exactly the same tradition is now current among the Purohitas of Vij@briér 
about the destruction of the VijayeSvara image. This alleged inscription is said to 
have run: Ekadasasatam varsam Sikendaramahabala | bismalla iti mantrena nafyante 
VijayeSvarah\| The curious Sanskrit of this doggrel is an indication that its author 
may probably have belonged bimsclf to the noble guild of the Bachhbattas. 

6 Compare WiLson, Essay, p. 50; also footnote 16 to Note F, on Parihasapura, 
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The ruins of Parihasapura have served ever since Samkarayvarman’s 
time as quarries for stone-material. Their position near to navig- 
able water-channels made them particularly convenient for this 
purpose. Since 1892 when I first saw the ruins, till 1896 many large 
stone-blocks have found their way as road metal into the new Tonga 
Road which passes the plateau on the south. On my report steps were 
subsequently taken by the Darbar to stop this vandalism and prevent 
its recurrence. 

122, We have already above when describing the old bed of the 

Me T Vitasta near Parihāsapura, had oceasion to 
Trigramy 5 : A 

Ie refer to the village of Trigām, the ancient Trt- 

GRAMI. It hes about one and a half miles to 

the north-east of the Par?spõr ruins, The place is mentioned already in 

Lalitaditya’s time in connection with an affray which took place at 

Parihasapura.! The Bdn¢sar (* Bhavanasaras ?) lake to the west of 

Trigam is visited as a subsidiary Tirtha on the Kapalamocana pilgrimage. 

The ruined temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identified 

with the VainyasvAmin temple, has already been mentioned in our 

remarks on the site of the old confluence. 

A ruined site which les opposite to Vainyasvamin on the western 
side of the Trigam swamp, may for reasons set forth elsewhere be taken 
for the old Visnusvamin temple. This is named by Kalhana as having 
been situated opposite to the Vainyasvamin shrine on the other side of 
the old confluence. The passage of the Chronicle describes the temple 
of Visnusvaimin as belonging already to Phalapura, while Vainyasvamin 
was counted with Parihasapura. 

From this and some other indications I conclude that PHALAPURA 
was the designation of a small territorial subdivision which probably 
extended along the present left bank of the Vitasta near Shadtpir.® 
The site at which I locate the Visnusvamin temple, was included in 
recent times in the riveraine Pargana of Siiru-l-mawazi‘ Payin (map 
‘Salimozapaieen’). This, we know from Abt-l-Fazl, was created 
already before Akbars time and probably absorbed Phalapura as well 
as other minor tracts. Phalapura had received its designation from 
a locality of that name which Lalitaditya had founded apparently before 
Parilasapura,> just as the latter gave its name to the Par?spor Pargana. 


1 See Rajat. iv. 323 sqq. 

2 Compare Rajat. Note I, v. 97-100, § 12. 
3 See Rajat. Note I, § 13. 
‘4 See Ain-i-Akbd., ii. p. 367. 

> Compare Rajat. iv. 184, 673. 
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Descending by the left bank of the Vitasta for about five miles 
below Shadipir, we approach the site of king 
Jayapida’s capital, the ancient Jayapura.! It 
is marked by the present village of And¢rkoth, This consists of two 
distinct parts. One lies on an island in the marshes opposite Sambal and 
the other facing the former on the strip of land which separates these 
marshes from the Vitastd. On the island there are couspicuous remains 
of ancient temples which have been first examined and described by 
Prof. Bühler? They are attributed by the local tradition to King 
,Jayapid.’ The identity of And@rkoth with King Jaydapida’s town is 
also well-known to the Srinagar Pandits. As Srivara still uses the term 
Jayapura or Jayapidapura for the designation of the present And@rkéth, 
we can easily understand the survival of the tradition. 

Kalhana’s description of the town indicates clearly the situation 
of the latter and also accouuts for its modern name. Jayapida accord- 
ing to this notice had the castle (kotta) of Jayapura built in the middle 
of a lake, after having the ground required for it filled up, as the legend 
asserts, by the help of Raksasas. There he constructed a large Vihara 
with Buddha images, a temple of Kesava ( Visnu), and several other 
shrines ; other sacred structures were erected by his ministers. Besides 
Jayapura the king built on ground recovered from the lake another 
place, called DvAravati, in imitation of Krsna’s famous town by the 
sea-shore. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapura was popularly 
designated as the ‘Inner Castle’ (abhyantara kotta) while Dvaravati 
was known as the ‘ Outer Castle’ (bahya kotta). 

The present name AND¢RKOTH (from Skr. *Antarakotta) is the dir oe 
derivative of this popular designation of Jayapura. It has in the course 
of time been extended also to the site on which originally Dvaravati 
stood. In my note on the passage I have shown that Jayapura must be 
identified with the island portion of And?rkdth, while the remains in. 
that part of the village which lies on the lake shore opposite, belong to 
Dvaravati. These remains are far less extensive than those on the 
island, ‘This is in full agreement with the fact that Kalhana men- 


Jayapura. 


1 For a detailed note on the position of the twin towns Jayapura-Dvaravati, 
see Rajat. iv. 501-511. For a map showing the site on a larger scale refer to Note 
I, v. 97-100. 

2 See Report, pp. 13 sqq. where the topography and ruins of And@rkédth are 
described in detail. General Cunningham had already heard of the identity of 
Andérkoth with Jayapida’s town but he does not seem to have visited the place; 
Anc. Geogr., p. 101. Owing to the erroneous location of Parihasapura on the right 
bank of the Vitasta opposite Sambal, there is a good deal of confusion in his notes 
on the two capitals. 
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tions great religious buildings-only in Jayapura and not in Dvaravati. 
The latter is, indeed, referred to only in connection with the foundation 
of Jayapura and does not appear ever to have been a place of import- 
ance. We can thus understand why its original name Dvairavati and 
its subsequent designation ‘Outer Castle’ have both completely dis- 
appeared. The distance between the island and the opposite lake shore 
being only about four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the name 
of the far more important ‘Inner Castle’ was naturally extended also 
to this outlying suburb. 

The term kotta which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and 
which is contained also in its popular designation, is justified by its 
position surrounded on all sides by water! ‘The limited extent of the 
island precludes the belief of Jayapura ever having been a populous 
place. But it retained a certain importance far longer than Parihasa- 
pura and served occasionally as a royal residence even in late times. 
Queen Kota, the last of the Hindu rulers of Kasmir, retired to Jayapura, 
and there she was murdered by her husband, the adventurer Shahmir 
(a.D. 1339).?  Zainu-]-‘abidin restored the town which had fallen into 
decay and built there a new palace on the lake-shore.® 

We have no distinct information as to the old course which the 
Vitasta followed in the neighbourhood of Jayapura previous to Avanti- 
varman’s regulation, If our views on the subject as above indi- 
cated are right, the main channel of the river must then have passed 
through the marshes west of Jayapura. Notwithstanding the change 
subsequently effected, Jayapida’s town did not lose its convenient access 
to river communication. The great canal known as Nér which, as we 
saw, is in reality nothing but an old river-bed, runs but a short distance 
to the south-west of And@rkoth. A branch of it which is much used by 
boats even at the present day though not shown on the map, passes still 
actually along the old Ghats on the south side of the And@rkoth island. 
It seems probable that Jayapura owed its preservation from the fate of 
Parihasapura in part at least to the retention of a convenient waterway. 

In Abu-l-Fazl’s time And@rkoth gave its name to a separate small 
Pargana. 

123. From the marshy tracts south of the Volur which we have 
approached at And@rkoth, we may return once 
more to Par@spor. Crossing the swamps 
formed west of the Par?spor plateau by the 


District of Bhangila ; 
Pattana, 


l Rajat. iv. 506, 512; vii. 1625. Srīvara, iv. 540, 545, applies to Jayapura the 
expression durga, ‘ fort.’ i 

2 See Jonar. 300. 

8 See Sriv. i. 250 sqq. 
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Sukhnae and other hill streams, we come to the considerable district 
of Bangil. It is often referred in the Rajataratigini and the other 
Chronicles by its ancient name of Buaneaina.! No old localities belong- 
ing to it are mentioned in our texts, unless we may count with Bangil 
the closely adjacent Patan situated on the shore of the Pambasar marsh, 
circ, 74° 37’ long. 34° 10’ lat. 

This large village occupies the site chosen by King S’‘amkaravar- 
man (A.D. 885-902) for the town which was to bear his name? Kalhana, 
however, informs us that Samkarapura “subsequently lost its proper 
appellation and became known only by the name PATTANA, ‘the town.’ ” 3 
This somewhat general designation still survives in the present Patan. 
Kalhana sees in this disappearance of the original appellation the just 
retribution of fate for the king’s cruelty and other bad qualities. Yet 
the old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popular 
‘Pattana. For Ksemendra mentions Samkarapura, and Kalhana him- 
self speaks of the ‘town of Samkaravarman’ when subsequently refer- 
ring to events of his own time. Pandit tradition too has retained a 
recollection of the founder of Pattana and its original name, 

Samkaravarman is said to have carried off “ whatever was of value 
at Parihasapura,” in order to raise the fame of his own town. At the 
same time Kalhana plainly tells us that “ what gave fame to that town 
was only what is still to be found at Pattana,—manufacture of woollen 
cloths, trade in cattle, and the like.’ 

The only ancient remains of any pretension which can now be 
found at Patan, are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were 
erected there by Samkaravarman and his queen Sugandha. These 
shrines which bore the names of Samnkaragauriga and Sugandhesa are 
structures of no great dimensions and are without the fine quadrangular 
courts which enclose all more important Kasmirian temples. They 
have been fully described by General Cunningham and others. Kalhana 
when mentioning these buildings ironically alludes to kings who like 
bad poets take the materials for their works from others’ property. 
This combined with the immediately following mention of Samkaravar- 
man’s exploitation of Parihasapura, makes it probable that the building 
materials for these very temples were taken from the ruins of Parihasa- 
pura. This could have easily been done, owing to the convenient water- 


1 See Rajat. vii. 498 note. 

2 See Rajat. v. 156 note. 

3 Compare v. 213. 

4 Compare Samay. ii. 13; Rajat, viii. 2488, 3180, 
5 Rajat. v. 161 sq. 

8 Compare Rajat. v. 158 note, 
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route offered by the marshes which stretch between Par®spor and 
Patan, a distance of only seven miles. 

Though Samkarapura owed thus to its founder but little that 
could secure distinction, yet the site he had chosen for it was one likely 
to retain some importance. Patan still hes on the direct road between 
Srinagar and Baramila, reckoned at two daily marches, and has probably 
always just as now been the half-way station between the two places. 
Considering that Barimula is the starting point of the route to the 
west, traffic and trade were thus sure to be attracted to S’amkaravar- 
man’s town. We find it referred to as a local centre still in Kalhana’s 
time, and it has remained to the present day a large and thriving place. 

Patan figures as a separate Pargana in Abi-l-Fazl’s list. A 
popular tradition has it that when Todar Mal, Akbar’s minister, was 
arranging for the redistribution of Parganas, he inadvertently omitted 
the Patan village at which he was just then encamped. To remedy the 
mistake Patan with its immediate vicinity was made into an additional 
Pargana.! However this may be, we find Patan subsequently named 
as the chief place of the Til@gam Pargana.* At the last settlement it 
became the headquarters of one of the new Tahsils. 

The Pambasar lake which stretches to the east of Patan as far as 
the ‘Gond Ibrahim’ and ‘Adin River’ of the map, is referred to by 
Kalhana under the name of PampAsaras. King Harsa seems to have 
extended or regulated it. The Karéwa ground to the west of Patan 
with the deep valleys which intersect it, forms the Pargana of Til®gam. 
It is mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 780, by the name of Taina- 
GRAMA. 

About four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road 
to Baramila hes Tāpar, a considerable village. 
On the evidence of an old gloss and several 
passages of the Chronicles, it can be safely identified with the ancient 
PrardAvarura.* The latter was founded by King Pratipaditya-Dur- 
labhaka, the father of Lalitaditya, probably in the second half of the 
seventh century. When visiting the place in 1892 I found close to the 
road two ruined mounds covered with large slabs and architectural 
fragments evidently marking the sites of old temples. Since then, I 
am informed, most of these remains have been turned into road metal 
by the native contractors employed in the construction of the new cart- 


road to Srinagar. 


Pratapapura. 


l See Bates, Gazetteer, p. 2. 

2 See Moorcrort, ii. p. 118; Viens, it, 166. 
5 See Rajat. vii. 940 note. 

* Compare Rajat, iv. 10 note. 
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124. The district through which the Vitasta flows immediately 

District of Kruhin,  efore leaving the Valley, bears now the name 

of Kruhin. The ancient form of this name is 

unknown unless the Lokaprakasga’s ‘ Krodhanavisaya’ may be connected 

with the tract. Kruhin extends along both sides of the river, but its 
greater portion lies on the left bank. 

Proceeding on the road towards Baramila and at a distance of 
about six miles from the latter place, we pass on our right the village 
of Kanispor. It is identified by an old glossator of the Rajatarangini 
and by the Persian Chroniclers with the ancient KanisKapura. The 
latter is mentioned in the Rajatarangini as a town founded -by the 
Turuska king Kaniska,! whom we know as the great Indo-Scythian or 
Kusana ruler from the coins and Buddhist tradition. There are no 
conspicuous remains above ground at Kanispdr, but old coins and carved 
stones are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the important position 
occupied by the ancient twin towns Hugxapura 
and VarAHAMtLA. Built on the banks of the 
Vitastaé immediately above the gorge through which the river leaves 
the Valley, they form the starting-point on the great route of com- 
munication to the west. It is unnecessary to refer here again to the 
commercial and other advantages which have made this site one of 
great importance from ancient times to the present day. 

Varahamitla, situated on the right river-bank, has left its name to 
the present town of Varahmul, usually called Bārāmūla by Panjabis 
and other foreigners.* The name Varihamila or Varahamila—both 
forms occur in our texts—is itself derived from the ancient Tirtha of 
Visnu Adi-Varaha who was worshipped here evidently since early 
times. From it the site of the town and its whole neighbourhood 
received also the designation of Varahaksetra. Various legends related 
at length in the Varahaksetramahitmya and often alluded to in the 
Nilamata and the other Mahatmyas, connect this sacred site and the 
Tirthas of the immediate neighbourhood with the Varaha or Boar 
incarnation of Visnu. An abstract of these legends as well as an 
accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to be found ' 
at the several Tirthas, has been given by Prof. Biihler.® 


Varahamiula. 


1 Compare Rajat. i. 168 note. General Cunningham’s suggested identification 
of Kaniskapura with ‘ Kampér,’ on the road from Srinagar to Supiyan, is unsupport- 
ed by any evidence. The place is really called Khampor and has no ancient 
remains whatever. 

2 For detailed references regarding Vardhamiala and Vardhaksetra, see Rajat. 
vi, 186 note. 

8 See Report, pp. 11 sgq. 

J. 1. 26 
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The ancient temple of Varaha which seems to have been one of the 
most famous shrines of Kagmir, is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhaywa. According to the 
tradition of the local Purohitas it stood near the site of the present 
Kotitirtha, at the western extremity of the town and close to the river- 
bank. Some anciont Lingas and sculptures found at the Kotitirtha 
may have originally belouged to the temple. The destruction of its 
sacred image is noted by Jonaraja in the reign of Sikandar Bitghikast.} 
A short distance below this site where a steep spur runs down to 
the river-bed, stood the ancient watch-station, still known as Drang, 
which has already been described. A bridge over the Vitastaé existed 
at Varahamulsa already in old times.* 

It cannot be doubted that Varahamila is a very ancient place. 
It enjoyed the advantage of being on the right river-bank, which is 
followed by the old route down the Vitasta Valley. But on the other 
hand the contracted nature of the ground which it occupies, between the 
hill-side and the river, did not favour the development of a large town. 
On this account we find that the twin town of Husxkarura built on the 
open plain of the opposite bank was m ancient times the larger of the 
two places. . 

Huskapura is mentioned by Kalhana as the town built by King 
Huska, the Turuska, and is often referred to 
in his subsequent narrative. Its name sur- 
vives in that of the small village of Uskiir, situated about two miles to 
the south-east of the present Baramila. The identity of Usktir and 
Huskapura, correctly noted already by General Cunningham,! is well- 
known to Srinagar Pandits, and is indicated also by an old glossator of 
the Rajatarangini. Kalhana in one passage distinctly includes Hug- 
kapura within Varahaksetra, 2.e., the sacred environs of the Varaha 
Tirtha, and the same location is implied by numerous other references 
in the Chronicle. 

King Huska of the Rajatarangini has long ago been identified with 
the Indo-Scythian ruler who succeeded Kaniska, the Huviska of the 
inscriptions and the OOHPKI of the coins. The foundation of Huska- 
pura falls thus probably within the first century of our era. Hiuen 
Tsiang, as we saw, spent his first night after passing through the 
western entrance of the kingdom, in a convent of Hu-se-kia-lo or Hus- 
kapura. Albértini too knows ‘ Ushkara’ opposite to Baramiila. 


Temple of Varaha. 


Huskapura. 


1 Compare Jonar. 600. 

2 See Rajat. viii. 413. 

8 For detailed references as to Huskapura: Uşkür, soe Rajat, i. 168 note. 
4 See Anc. Geogr., pp. 99 sq. 

b See vi. 186. i 
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Kalhana mentions Huskapura far more frequently than Varaha- 
mūla. The conclusion to be drawn herefrom as to the relative impor- 
tance of the two places in Hinda times, is confirmed by the frequent 
references which the Chronicle makes to religious buildings erected in 
Huskapura. Of King Lalitāditya-Muktāpida it is recorded that he 
built there the great temple of Visnu Muktasvāmin and a large Vihāra 
with a Stūpa.! Ksemagupta who sought the sacred soil of Vārāhakgetra 
in his fatal illness, had founded two Mathas at Huskapura.® 

At present foundations of ancient buildings can be traced at 
numerous points of the plain which stretches from the left river-bank 
towards the low hills behind Uskiir. These remains as well as two 
colossal Lingas still in situ have already been noted by Bishop Cowie. 
About 400 yards to the west of the village are the much-damaged 
remains of a Stipa, which had been found still intact by Bishop Cowie and 
photographed in that condition by Major Cole (1870). Subsequently it 
was dug into and partly levelled down “by some Sahib’s order,’ as the 
villagers told me. Of this excavation I have not been able to trace a 
report. But General Cunningham refers to an ancient coin of the 
Taxila type which was found in this Stipa and had come into his 
possession.4 

It is possible that this Stiipa was identical with the one which 
King Lalitaditya erected at Huskapura. Of the Vihara which Kalhana 
mentions in connection with the king’s Stipa, J have shown elsewhere 
that it was in all probability the same convent which Ou-k’ong refers 
to under the name of Moung-ti Vibara.6 The Moung-ti of the Chinese 
transcription seems to represent a prakritized form of the shortened 
name Mukta or Muktd. The latter forms which are abbreviations 
(bhimavat) for Muktapida, occur also in the designations of other re- 
ligious buildings erected by that king (Muktakegava, Muktasvimin). 

As we do not meet with the name of Huskapura in any of the 
later Chronicles it may be assumed that its importance did not survive 
the time of Hindu rule. 


1 Seo Rajat. iv. 188. 

& Rajat. vi. 186. 

3 See J. A. 8. B., 1866, p. 123. 

4 Seo Coins of Anc. India, p. 62. 

5 Compare Notes on Ou-k’ong, pp. 5 sqq.; Rajat. iv. 188 note. 
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Section 1X.—Tue NORTHERN Districts oF KRAMARAJYA. 


125. The ancient localities in the Vitasta Valley below Varaha- 
mtila have been noted by us already in connection with the route which 
leads through it. We may therefore proceed now to those Parganas 
of the ancient Kramarajya which lie to the north of the river and the 
Volur lake. 

The district which adjoins Kruhin in this direction, is known as 
Hamal (map ‘Hummel’). Its ancient name 
was S‘AMALA from which the former designation 
is the direct phonetic derivative.! S’amala is very frequently mentioned 
in the last two Books of the Rajataraigini, particularly on account of 
its feudal chiefs or Damaras who played a prominent part in all the 
civil wars of the later reigns. The pretender Bhiksacara in particular 
had his most powerful adherents in Samala and often took refuge with 
them. The village of VanaGrama which is mentioned on one of these 
occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangam, situated circ. 
74° 25’ long. 34° 19’ lat? Kakaruha, another place in Samala, referred 
to in connection with Bhiksicara’s campaigns, can no longer be traced. 

To the north of Hamal we reach the Pargana of Mach!pir 
(map ‘ Mochipoora.’) Its ancient name is no- 
where mentioned. In it lies the sacred site 
of SvavamBHU which owing to the apparently 
volcanic phenomenon there observed has from early times been renowned 
asa Tirtha. Kalhana in his introduction duly notes the ‘ Self-created 
Fire’ (Svayambhi), which “rising from the womb of the earth, 
receives with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacrificers.” 3 

The spot meant is still known as Svayambhi, or to the villagers as 
Suyam. It hes ona low ridge about half a mile south-west of the 
village of Nich#hém (not shown on map) and about one and a half miles 
north of Tsak*vadar (map ‘ Sheikwadda.’) Visiting it in 1892 I found 
there in a shallow hollow the soil bright red like burned clay and 
furrowed by narrow fissures. In certain years steam has been known 
to issue from these fissures. The ground then becomes sufficiently hot 
to boil the Sraddha offerings of the pilgrims who at such times flock to 
the site in great numbers. The phenomenon which may be either truly 
volcanic or, according to a modern authority, be caused by hidden seams 
of coal taking fire, was last observed in the year 1876. Occurrences at 


District of Samala. 


Tirtha of 
Svayambhiu. 


1 See Rajat. vii. 159 note. 
2 See Rajat. viii. 1488, 
8 See Rajat, i, 34, and for further references the note thereon. 
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the beginning of the present century are referred to by Mr. Vigne and 
Dr. Falconer.! Abū-l-Fazl too mentions the phenomenon at ‘ Soyam.’? 

Considering the rarity of the occasions when this manifestation of 
the ‘Self-created Fire’ is observed and the pilgrimage performed, the 
total absence of ancient remains cannot surprise us. There is, however, a 
Mahatmya of the Tirtha, and the latter is also referred to in the 
Nilamata. A pilgrimage which King Uccala (a.p. 1101-11) made to 
Svayambhii gives Kalhana occasion to.acquaint us with some localities 
of the neighbourhood. The king who was stopping in Kramarajya, 
is said to have started for the village of VARHATACAKRA with a small 
retinue to see the miracle there. On his way which took him past the 
village of KAMBALEŚVARA, he was set upon in a deep mountain gorge by 
robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. 

I believe, the places mentioned in connection with this adventure, 
can still be identified without difficulty. Varhatacakra is probably the 
present Psak*vadar, tsak¢ being the ordinary Ks. form for Skr. cakra and 
vadar the phonetic derivative of Varhata-.4 Cases of village names in 
which the two component parts, being originally distinct names, can 
alternate in their position, are by no means unfrequent in Kasmir. 
Thus we have now Dara-Sdad¢por and Sad¢por-Dara, etc. 

In Kambalesvara we may safely recognize the present village of 
Krambhar, situated about six miles north-east of Svayambhi ; for the 
ending -har as the derivative of Skr. -esvara, compare Triphar < Tripures- 
vara, etc. The way from Krambhar to Svayambhii leads through the 
valley of the Panjtar stream. The latter as I convinced myself by 
personal inspection on a tour in 1892, passes above Rājpōr a narrow 
thickly-wooded gorge. The path which follows the tortuous course of 
the stream at the bottom of the gorge, offers excellent opportunities for 
an ambuscade such as described by Kalhana. 

Bad®rkal, a small village, about four miles south-east of Krambhar, 
has a small local Tirtha marked by a spring and some old Lingas. It 
is visited on the pilgrimage to Svayambhti and mentioned by the name 
of BHADRAKALI in the Mahatmya of the latter. 

126. The Pargana of Uttar stretching along the foot of the range 

District of Uttara: towards the Kişangangā, forms the extreme 
north-west of the KasSmir Valley. A passage 


1 See VIGNE, Travels, ii. p. 280; LAWRENCE, Valley, p. 42. 

2 Ain-i-Akb., ii. p. 365. 

8 Compare Rajat. viii. 250 sq. note. 

4 For medial Skr. r > Ks. d, compare e.g., Bhattdraka[matha > Bradi{mar 
for ¿ > r, e.g. Kasthavata > Kast@var. 

5 For detailed evidence on the phonetic points alluded to, see Rajat, viii, 250 note, 
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of the Rajatarangini records its ancient name UTTARA, and refers also to 
Guosa as a locality situated in it.! The place meant is undoubtedly 
the present Gus situated in the centre of Uttar, near the confluence of 
the Kamil River and the stream coming from Lōlau. It is the starting- 
point for the S’arada pilgrimage and is mentioned correctly as Ghosa 
in the Saéradamahitmya. 

About ten miles higher up the Kamil river lies the village of 
Panzigim, circ. 74° 7’ long. 34° 29’ lat. I take its position from Major 
Bates’ Gazetteer; the ‘Atlas of India’ map does not show the place. 
It is in all probability identical with PANciGRAMY, mentioned by Kalhana 
in connection with the surrender of the pretender Bhoja.2 I have not 
been able to visit this portion of the district, and Major Bates’ reference 
to Panz'gam attracted my attention only after the preparation of my 
map.? 

In the extreme north-east of Uttar and within a mile of each other, 
we have the old villages of Drang and Haythim, referred to by Kalhana 
under their ancient designations of Dranca and HaAyAérama.* The 
latter place, as its name shows, marks the position of an old frontier 
watch-station towards the Kisanganga. We have already seen that 
there isa route leading past it to Sardi, the ancient Tirtha of S‘airada 
situated on that river. 

Dranga and Hayasrama are both mentioned hy Kalhana in connec- 
tion with the siege of the Sirahsila castle which took place in his own 
time. A brief reference may therefore be made here both to this 
stronghold and the neighbouring shrine of S’arada, though they are both 
situated outside the limits of the Kasmir Valley. 

127. The introduction of the Rajatarahgini mentions the temple 
of the goddess Sāradā amongst the foremost 
Tirthas of Kagmir.6 It was well known even 
far beyond the frontiers of Kasmir. Albértini had heard of it,® and a 
story recorded in a Jaina life of the great grammarian Hemacandra 
proves that its fame had spread even to far-off Gujrat. 


Tho Tirtha of Sarada- 


1 See Rajat. vi. 281. 

2 See Rajat. viii. 3124. 

8 There seems to be good reason to suspect that TARAMULAKA, a place repeated- 
ly referred to in connection with Bhoja’s last campaign, lay somewhere in or near 
Uttar. Unfortunately this locality which is of importance also for other portions 
of Kalhana’s narrative, has not yet been identified; see note vii. 1307. 

4 For Haydérama, see Rajat. viii. 2937 note; for Draga, viii. 2507 note, also 
Note B, i. 37. 

6 The position and history of the temple of Sarada have been fully discussed in 
Note B, i. 37: 

8 Sce India, i. p. 117. 
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Notwithstanding this former celebrity the S’érad& shrine is now 
almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of Srinagar and the great 
mass of the Brahman population of the Valley. Fortunately, however, 
tradition had been more tenacious in the immediately adjoining: tracts 
of Kamraz. Guided by it I was able to ascertain the position of the 
ancient Tirtha at the present Sardi, situated circ. 74° 15’ long. 34° 48’ 
lat., on the right bank of the Kisanganga. 

My note on Rajat. i. 37 (B) gives a detailed account of the tour 
which in 1892 led me to the Tirtha as well as a description of the 
ancient temple still extant at the site. The situation of the shrine 
corresponds exactly to Kalhana’s description. Immediately in front of 
it the sacred stream of the Mapuumari falls into the Kisanganga, while 
another confluence, that with the Sarasvati river coming from the 
north, is also visible from the temple. 

In Jonaraja’s time the shrine was still sufficiently popular to attract 
a visit even from Sultén Zainu-l-‘abidin.! Soon afterwards appar- 
ently the miracle-working image of the goddess was destroyed. Abi-l- 
Fazl, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and correctly indicates 
its position on the bank of the Madhumati.® 

The subsequent neglect of this‘ Tirtha must be ascribed chiefly to 
the obstacles to the pilgrimage which arose from the troubled political 
condition of the Upper Kisanganga Valley. The Bomba chiefs of the 
latter had made themselves independent in the later Mughal and Pathan 
times. Their predatory inroads often threatened the adjacent tracts of 
Kasgmir while their own territory became practically inaccessible to 
peaceful pilgrims. It is only since the advent of the Sikhs that the 
pilgrimage to Sarada’s seat was revived. It is probable that the diff- 
culties here briefly indicated must be held to account for the several 
substitute Tirthas of S’arada which are now to be found in various parts 
of Kasmir proper. 

My visit to the old ‘S’aradasthana’ also enabled me to identify with 

SEANSI Castle. certainty the site of the ŞIRAHŚILA Castle. The 
latter had been the scene of a memorable 

siege by King Jayasimha’s troops which Kalhana describes at length. 
The accurate topographical data furnished in this account prove clearly 
that the castle occupied the top of the steep ridge which projects into the 
Kisanganga valley about two and a half miles below the Sarada temple. 


1 Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1056-71. This visit apparently took place A.D. 1422. 

2 Ain-i-Akb., ii. pp. 865 sq. Abi-l-Fazl places Sarada’s stone temple “at two 
days’ distance from Haehamun,”’ i.e. Hay#hom. 

3 Rajat. viii. 2492-2709. The position of Sirahsilé and the evidence for its 
identity with the * Gaņeś Ghati’ hill have been fully discussed in my Note L, viii. 2492. 
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The several incidents of the siege, in particular those connected with 
the attempted escape of the pretender Bhoja, became at once easily 
intelligible on a close inspection of this site. The ridge bears now the 
name of Ganes Ghati, from a curious rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant and is accordingly worshipped as a 
‘Svayambhti.’ representation of the elephant-faced god. It is very 
probable that the older name Szrahsila which means literally ‘ the rock 
of the head,’ owed its origin also to this very rock. 

128. Returning from our excursion to the Kisangangi and the 
confines of the Dard country, we enter im- 
mediately to the east of Drang-Hay*hom the 
Pargana usually called ZLūlāb. Its proper 
Kagmiri name is Lélaw, derived from Skr. Lavnawa.! In the picturesque 
valley which forms this district, no old localities can be specified. 

Ldlau is adjoined on the south by the Pargana of Zain#gir 
which comprises the fertile Karéwa tract between the Volur and the 
left bank of the Pohur River. It received its present name from 
Zainu-l-‘abidin who is credited with having carried irrigation canals 
from the Pohur to the Udar ground of Jatnaqiri.2 The earlier name of 
this tract can no longer be traced. 

The chief place in it is the town of Sdpur, the ancient SuYYAPURA, 
the foundation of which by Suyya, Avantivarman’s engineer, has 
already been mentioned. Sdptr which lies a short distance below 
the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, has retained its import- 
ance to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. It 
has during recent times been the official head-quarters for the whole 
of Kamraz. From a passage of Srivara it appears that this had 
been the case already at an earlier period.* Relating a great confia- 
gration which destroyed Suyyapura in Zainu-l-‘abidin’s time, this 
Chronicler tells us that in it perished the whole of the official archives 
relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Of 
this, however, nothing has remained; nor does the town now show 
older remains of any interest. 

The suggested identity of the village Zōlur (map ‘Zohlar’) in the 
north-west part of Zain?gir with JALORA once mentioned as a founda- 
tion of King Janaka,® is doubtful, resting only on the resemblance of 


Districts of Lélau, 
Zain2%gir. 


1 Compare Rajat. vii. 1241 note. 

2 See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1449-56; also Srzv. i. 562 sq.; iii. 59, 78, 
8 Compare for Suyyapura, Rajat. v. 118 note. 

4 Compare S7iv. i. 560 sqq, 

5 See Rajat. i, 98. 
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the names. The large village of Bumat (map ‘Bamhai’), situated 
74° 30’ long. 34° 22’ lat., may be Kalhana’s Buimartkd. The name 
Bumai can be traced back without difficulty to the older form; but the 
context of the single passage in which Bhimatika is mentioned, does 
not supply any evidence as to its location.! 

Round the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semi- 
circle the district of Khuy#?hom. Its ancient 
name is given by Kalhana as KutyAsrama 
while Srivara and the Lokaprakasa, with a 
slight variation, call it Khoyasrama. The old route which led up to 
the Madhumati stream and over the Pass of DucpHaGHAta or Dud?khut 
into the Darad territory on the Kisanganga, has been already fully 
described.3 

In connection with a Darad invasion which was directed into 
Kasmir by this route, we read of MĀTRGRĀMA as the place where the 
invading force encamped.* This is certainly the present village of 
Matr¢gom situated close to the foot of the Traég*bal Pass, circ. 74° 43’ 
long. 34° 28’ lat. It lies just at the point where the route along the 
Madhumati debouches into an open valley, and is the first place where 
a larger camp could conveniently be formed. 

The tract on the north-east shore of the Volur appears in old times 
to have formed a separate small sub-division called Evenaxa. It is 
once mentioned by Kalhana, and also referred to in the Tirthasamgraha.® 
But the evidence is not sufficient for a certain location. To it 
may possibly have belonged also the village of Sud¢rkoth, cire. 74° 43’ 
long. 34° 18’ lat., which Srivara refers to by the name of Samu- 
DRAKOTA.§ 

129. We have now reached the vicinity of the Sind Valley which 
forms the largest of the Parganas of Kasmir. 
The district now known as Lar comprises the 
whole of the valleys drained by the Sind and its tributaries as well 
as the alluvial tract on the right bank of that river after its entry into 
the great Kasmir plain. 

Its ancient name was Lanara, and by this it is mentioned in very 


District of 
Khuyasrama. 


District of Lahara. 


1 Compare Rajat, vii. 6; as to the relation of Dumai < Bhimatika comp, Buma 
[zu : Bhimalhesava. 

2 See Rajat. viii. 2695-98 note. 

3 See above, § 56. 

» See Rajat. viii. 2775. 

5 Compare Rajat. viii. 2690-98 note, 

6 See Srv. i. 400. 
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numerous passages of the Rajatarangini and the later Chronicles.! The 
lands of the district seem to have been from early times in the hands of 
great territorial nobles. One family of Damaras resident in Lahara was 
powerful enough for its members to play the part of true kingmakers 
during a succession of reigns following after Harsa.? It is probable 
that the great trade-route to Ladakh and Central Asia which passes 
through the district, added already in old times to its wealth and 
importance. 

In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the Sind Delta we 
find the ancient Tirtha of TtLamitya at the village now known as 
Tulemul, situated 74° 48’ long. 34° 13’ lat. The Purohita corporation 
of Tūlamūlya is represented as a well-to-do and influential body already 
under King Jayapida.2 The large spring of Tūlamūlya is sacred to 
Maharaji, a form of Durga, and is still held in great veneration by the 
Brahman population of Srinagar. It is supposed to exhibit from time 
to time miraculous changes in the colour of its water, which are 
ascribed to the manifestation of the goddess. Owing to its convenient 
position the Tirtha attracts large numbers of pilgrims from the capital. 
Abiu-1l-Fazl notices the place and its marshy surroundings.* About two 
and a half miles to the east of Tul?mnul lies the village of Dud@rhém, on 
the main branch of the Sind which becomes here navigable. It is 
repeatedly spoken of by Srivara under its old name of Dugpnagrama.? 

Ascending the valley we come to the large village of Manigam, 
situated a short distance from the right bank of the river, 74° 52’ long. 
34° 17’ lat. Itis the Mayacrama of Kalhana’s Chronicle, mentioned in 
connection with a campaign of Bhiksacara in Lahara.6 In the time of 
King Samgramaraja (a.D. 1003-28) Mayagrama gave its name to a 
separate fund (Muyagraminagatja) which Queen Srilekhai had estab- 
lished evidently with the revenue assigned from this village.” Mañi- 
gam-Mayagrama still owns a large area of excellent rice-fields. The 
village itself contains no ancient remains; but a short distance above 
it, at the foot of the spur which descends from a high alp known as 


1 Compare for the identification of Lar and Lahara, note Rajat. v.51. The 
authors of the St. Petersburg Dictionary were already aware of it; see P. W. 
s. v. LAHARA. l 

2 Compare regarding the political part played by Janakacandra, Gargacandra 
and their descendants, Rajat. viii. 15 sqq., 354 sqq., 502 sqq, etc. For an earlier 
instance of Damara power in Lahara, see v. 5] sqq. 

3 See Rajat. iv. 638 note. 

4 din-t-Akb., ii. p. 364. 

b Sriv. iv. 110, 136, 263. 

6 See Rajat. viii. 729. 

1 Compare Rajat, vii. 126. 
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Mohand Marg, there is an ancient stone-lined tank filled by a fine 
spring known as Vuțêśan Nag. This is visited as a Tirtha by the 
Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is also mentioned under the name 
of Uccaihsirna Naga in the Haramukuta and several other Mahatmyas. 
About a mile above the village the high-road leading up the valley 
passes a shapeless mound of large slabs which undoubtedly belonged to 
an ancient temple. 

130. About four miles above Mañigām on the left bank of the 
Sind we reach a site which has enjoyed sanctity 
from an early period. Close to the village 
of Prang (not shown on map) situated circ. 74° 55’ 30” long. 34° 16’ 45” 
lat., a small branch of the Kank®nai River (Kanakavahint) flows into the 
Sind. This confluence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the 
Haramukuta lakes as one of the chief Tirthas on the route. In the 
modern Haramukuta Mahatmya it is designated as Karanrkatirtha. 
But I have shown that it is in reality identical with the ancient Tirtha 
of Cīramocana mentioned in the Rajatarangini, the Nilamata and the 
old Nandiksetramahatmya.! 

The Kank*nai or Kanakavahini which is always named together 
with Ciramocana, is a sacred river as it carries down the waters of the 
holy Ganga-lake below the Haramukuta Peaks. This explains the 
importance attached to this ‘Samgama.’ The Haramukuta Mahatmya 
which shows its comparatively recent origin by many of its local names, 
metamorphoses the old Kanavahini into Karaůkanadī and consequently 
also changes the name of its confluence into Karatkatirtha3 King 
Jalauka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of Siva Bhūteśa and of Nandisa, is said to have ended his 
days at Ciramocana. 

Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of Butrréa and 
JYESTHARUDRA marked by the ruined temples 
at the present Buth'sér high up in the Kank®- 
nai Valley. They are closely connected with 
the Tirthas of Nanpixserra below the Haramukuta glaciers which 
have also been described. The village of Vangath, which is the highest 
permanently inhabited place in the valley, lies about two miles below 
Buthisér. It is named VasistHAsramMA in the Mahatmyas and believed to 
mark the residence of the Rsi Vasistha. Allusions in the Rajatarangini 
and Nilamata show that this legendary location is of old date.’ 


Tirtha of Ciramocana. 


Tirthas of Bhtitesa, 
Jyestharudra. 


= 


l See Rajat. i. 149-150 note. 

2 See above, § 57. 

3 Regarding the local nomenclature of this Mahatmya, see above, § 31. 
4 See above, §57; also Rajat. notes i, 36, 107, 113; v. 55-59, 

b Compare Rajat. viil, 2430 note. 
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At the mouth of Kānkênai Valley, and about two miles to the 
north-east of Ciramocana, is the hamlet of Baravul which Kalhana 
mentions as an Agrahara of King Jalauka under the name of VARABALA.! 
A large sculptured Linga base which I found here in 1891, shows the 
antiquity of the place. 

131. Returning to the main valley we come, about three miles 
above Ciramocana, to the large village of 
Kangan situated on the right bank on the Sind. 
It is, perhaps, identical with KaNKanapura which Queen Didda is said to 
have founded in commemoration of her husband Ksemagupta, known 
by the epithet of ‘ Kankanavarsa.’% No old localities can be identified 
with certainty in the Sind Valley until we reach the village of Gagangir, 
situated two marches above Kangan, circ, 75° 15’ long. 34° 18’ lat. This 
is undoubtedly the Gacanaciri of Jonaraja, and the Fourth Chronicle.3 
T'he place is mentioned in both texts in connection with invasions which 
were made into Kasmir over the Zoji-La Pass. The first was that of 
the Bhautta Riñcana, the second the famous inroad of the Mughal 
Jeader Mirza Haidar (a.D. 1532). The account which the latter himself 
has left us of his exploit, fully explains the special reference made 
to Gaganagiri by the Hindu Chronicler. 

About three miles above Gagangir two rocky spurs descend from 

opposite sides into the valley and reduce it to 
Defile of i 

Die ana, a narrow gorge (see map). The passage of 
i this defile was until recent improvements of 
the road distinctly difficult, as large fallen rocks blocked the narrow 
space between the right bank of the river and the high cliffs rising 
above it. Itis at this point of the valley which Mirza Haidar calls 
‘the narrow defile of Lar,’ that the Kasmir chiefs vainly attempted 

to stop the brave Turks of the invader’s advanced guard, 

Kalhana’s Chronicles shows that the defile here indicated had 
witnessed fighting already at an earlier epoch. When King Sussala’s 
forces had driven Gargacandra, the great feudal chief, from his seats in 
Lahara, we are told that the Damara with his followers retired to the 
mountain called Duupivana. There he was long besieged by the troops 


Upper Sind Valley. 


1 See Rajat. i. 121 note. 

2 See Rajat. vi. 301. 

8 Compare Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 197, and Fourth Chron. 316. ‘The old name of the 
locality ought to have been entered in the map. The Bombay edition of the Fourth 
Chron. wrongly reads gamananiryanta for gaganagiryanta of the MSS. 

4 See Tarikh-i Rashidi, p. 423. Mr. Erias in his note on the passage has quite 
correctly identified the defile meant by his author. The Fourth Chronicle names 
the autumn of the Laukika year [460]8 as the date of the event which agrees 
exactly with Mirza Haidar’s A.u, 939 Jamad LI (December, 1532 a.p.). 
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“of the king who was encamped at the foot of the mountain.” In my 
note on the passage I have shown that the name Dhudavana survives in 
Diriin Nar (map ‘Darnar’), the appellation of the high spur which 
descends into the Sind Valley from the south between Gagangir and 
Sun®marg.t It is exactly at the foot of this spur that the river passes 
through the gorge above described. The position taken up by the 
king’s opponent is thus fully explained. 

Gagangir being already 7400 feet above the sea, is the last per- 
manently inhabited place in the valley. Some twenty-five miles higher 


up we arrive at the Zoji-La Pass. Here we have reached the limits of 
Kasmir as well as the end of our survey. 


l See Rajat. viii. 595 sqq.—Diriin is the direct phonetic derivative of Dhudavana. 
Nar, the KS. equivalent of Skr. ndda, the Anglo-Indian ‘Nullah, is often found as the 
second part in names of high hill-ranges in KaSmir; compare, e.g., the ‘Soornar’ 
and ‘Baibnar’ of the map, east of the Haramukh Peaks. 


